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Che Cevas Norther’ 


EDWARD HAKE PHILLIPS 


T IS NOT necessary to tell a group of Texans what a norther is. 

But it does seem necessary to remind Texas historians what 

a strong influence the Texas northers hve had upon the life 
and history of this state. No one has done a better job of stressing 
the importance of environment upon history than has Texas’ own 
Walter Prescott Webb with his justly famous book, The Great 
Plains, and one also senses a full awareness of the influence of sun, 
sand, chaparral, and sky upon the Texas character in the writings 
of another Texan, J. Frank Dobie.* Yet in spite of the pioneering 
influence of these men and some of their disciples, one searches in 
vain over the titles of Texas books and magazines for reference to 
the norther—one of the most distinctive and influential of all 
Texas characteristics. But behind the title page, of Texas litera- 
ture, one can find innumerable references to the northers by 
settlers, travelers, and newcomers. 

From the beginning of Texas’ recorded history the norther has 
been a subject of extensive comment—from curses to poetic verses. 
A study of these comments indicates that the norther has been 
more than a mere conversation piece and has, in fact, shaped some 
historical events, developed many customs, practices, and adapta- 
tions, and has vitally affected the temperament, health, and be- 
havior of the Texas people themselves. 

A few illustrations may suffice to show the influence which the 
northers have had on historical events. The first event of recorded 
Texas history was vitally affected by the norther. The ill-fated 


*In another form this article appeared in The Rice Institute Pamphlet, XLT 
(January, 1955). 

1Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (Boston, 1931) . 

2See especially J. Frank Dobie, The Flavor of Texas (Dallas, 1936) and A 
Vaquero of the Brush Country (Dallas, 1929) . 
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expedition of Panfilo Narvaez and Cabeza de Vaca which was 
attempting to sail from Florida to Mexico in a fleet of horsehide 
boats in 1528 was shipwrecked on the Texas coast during a No- 
vember norther, all boats save one being destroyed, and this last 
boat with Narvaez aboard was blown out to sea and to oblivion 
in a second norther some days later. The shipwrecked survivors 
suffered extremely from the northerly gales that swept across Texas, 
then as now, once or twice a week all winter long, and by spring 
only Cabeza de Vaca and a few of his comrades were left alive. 
Eight years later De Vaca reached Mexico and recited one of the 
most amazing stories of all time—and related the first recorded 
account of a Texas norther.* 

Three hundred years later, the first important American effort 
to settle Texas was strikingly affected by the norther. Moses Austin 
suffered so badly from the effects of the cold northers during his 
visit to Texas in 1820-1821 that he died a short time after his 
return, and the mantle of leadership fell upon the shoulders of 
his able son, Stephen. It is not detracting from Stephen F. Austin’s 
remarkable leadership to say that had Moses Austin not been 
struck down by the norther the history of Texas probably would 
have been significantly different. Fifteen years later the norther 
reaped the son as it had the father, for Stephen F. Austin died of 
pneumonia in December, 1836, when, weakened by overwork, he 
was unable to withstand the chilling blasts of the northers which 
swept through his flimsy office building at Columbia.‘ 

In tracking down the literature of the norther the writer encoun- 
tered only two significant failures to comment on these amazing 
windstorms, and, strangely, the only two prominent Texans who 
failed to mention the northers in their published writings were 
Stephen F. Austin and Sam Houston. Rugged Sam may have taken 
the northers in his stride, but Stephen F. seems to have avoided the 
subject for fear it would discourage immigrants to his “promised 

3Fanny Bandelier (trans.), The Journey of Alvar Niifiez Cabeza de Vaca ... 
1528-1536 (New York, 1905), 46-49, 53-56, 84. 

+For Moses Austin and the norther see Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen 
F. Austin: Founder of Texas, 1793-1836 (Austin, 1949) , 26-27; see also Moses Austin 
to J. E. B. Austin, March 28, 1821, in Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers 
(Vols. I and II, Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Years 
1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 1928; Vol. III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 


1926), I, 384. For Stephen Austin and the norther see Carleton Beals, Stephen F. 
Austin—Father of Texas (New York, 1953), 251-252. 
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land.” Stephen F.’s cousin, Henry, had no such hesitancy, how- 
ever, and once reported after a series of northers in 1839: 


I have had a frightful winter of it. I left here the day before 
Christmas to return after the holidays and remained here until I 
could ... escape from the detestable country—a frightful ride through 
ice, mud, and water on a Siberian day. .. .° 


Henry Austin’s cousin, Mary Austin Holley, also freely acknowl- 
edged the prevalence of the northers but tried to excuse them as 
a blessing in disguise, saying that they “contributed much to give 
to the climate of Texas a blandness which is rarely enjoyed ... in 
the low country of the Southern United States.’’® She admitted that 


Emigrants arriving at this period of the year, would, of course, be 
disappointed in their visions of the climate. It is not at all surprising 
that some who have arrived in Texas at this unpropitious moment, 
have become disheartened and sighed for home; or, what is much 
less excusable, have given vent to their morbid feelings by detraction 
and slanderous misrepresentations of the country.? 


What would Mary have thought of the future popular poem, 
“Hell in Texas?” 

The northers’ effect on Texas history can also be seen in certain 
events of the Texas Revolution and in the War with Mexico. 
Students of military history are well aware of the part that luck 
can have on the outcome of a battle—as the old adage goes: ‘‘for 
the want of a nail a shoe was lost, for the want of a shoe a horse 
was lost, for the want of a horse a charge was lost, for the want of 
a charge a battle was lost”; if luck or a nail can affect a battle, how 
much more can a norther influence the fortunes of warfare. 

During the Revolution the Mexican army suffered severely from 
the cold northers to which many of the men were not well-accus- 
tomed. General José Urrea, marching into Texas, wrote on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1836, “At seven o'clock that night ... a cold and pene- 
trating norther began to blow. ... Six soldiers of the battalion of 
Yucatan died from exposure to the cold.”* Though it seemed that 


5William Ransom Hogan, “Henry Austin,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXVII, 200. 

8Mary Austin Holley, Texas (Lexington, Ky., 1836), 43. 

TIbid., 44. 

8Carlos E. Castafieda (ed.), The Mexican Side of the Texas Revolution by the 
Chief Mexican Participants (Dallas, 1928), 214. 
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the norther was blowing on the side of the bold Texans at this 
critical time, killing Yucatan soldiers and delaying the final Alamo 
assault, actually it soon turned against the Texan defenders. As 
Urrea moved out from San Patricio to encounter Colonel James 
Grant’s men, another norther struck his column and was so severe 
that he decided to go no farther and to waylay the enemy at this 
particular spot (Los Cuates de Agua Dulce) which the norther 
seemed to dictate. On the next day Grant’s men came upon this 
fateful spot and were decimated.° 

Urrea next advanced to Refugio, besieged a force of Texans 
in the mission there, only to have the fickle norther arrive and 
give the Texans the protective blanket of a pitch-black, windy, 
rainy night which allowed them to escape from the trap.*® Urrea, 
cursing his luck, next headed for Goliad, where Fannin’s army 
was stationed; on March 17 the Mexicans were again buffeted 
by a norther and Urrea called a halt, while the precious clock 
of fate ticked away the hours of Fannin’s luck."! Urrea’s delay 
gave Fannin the chance to march his men out from Goliad in a 
race for safety farther north. But this race proved to be disas- 
trous, for, thanks to the norther, instead of Fannin’s army facing 
Urrea from behind the protection of the mission walls, it was 
forced to fight the Mexicans twelve miles away on the open prairie 
where it was overwhelmed, captured, and soon infamously an- 
nihilated. 

While the effects of the northers on the fate of Sam Houston’s 
army and the momentous battle of San Jacinto are not certain, 
it is clear from the reports of the Mexican commanders them- 
selves that the northers contributed to the disintegration of the 
retreating Mexican forces under Vicente Filisola in the hectic 
days after San Jacinto.” 

In the Mexican War the norther seemed to fight for the most 
part on the side of the Mexicans. Many American soldiers suffered 
from the brunt of the northerly winds, with the accompanying 
sand, rain, and cold; at Corpus Christi, Point Isabel, Camargo, 
Tampico, Saltillo, and Vera Cruz a heavy toll was taken from ex- 


*Tbid., 216. 
10Tbid., 220. 
llfbid., 222. 
127 bid., 253; Andrew J. Houston, Texas Independence (Houston, 1938) , 247. 
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posure alone.'* Lew Wallace, who later became a major general 
and the author of Ben Hur, mournfully described the scene at 
Point Isabel where many soldiers were laid to rest under the sands 
of the dunes only to have their bones uncovered soon afterwards 
by a sea breeze or a norther."* 

A future military giant, George Gordon Meade, who was serv- 
ing with Taylor’s army at this time, took a dim view of the northers 
during a scouting expedition along the Laguna Madre. He wrote 
to his wife as follows: 


We had very bad weather upon our expedition, and I was much 
exposed. Upon two separate occasions my tent was blown over my 
head, and I [was] wet through and through. Indeed, I returned much 
the worse for my exposure, having become quite bilious and slightly 
jaundiced. The weather has been extremely cold, and the high winds 
that constantly prevail here, prevent you from getting your tent com- 
fortable. Indeed in all my experience of field service, I have never been 
so comfortless as now. I feel the cold here more than in Maine, because 
there we had no wind, and plenty of fuel, and could encamp in the 
woods. Here it is all open beach, where the wind sweeps in gales, day 
and night, and there is barely wood sufficient for cooking purposes, 
to be procured. It is a fine climate in summer, when the wind tempers 
the burning rays of the sun, but now, when the winds are from the 
north, and cutting cold, it is the most disagreeable and trying I was 
ever in. I shall consider myself lucky if I can get out of it without 
rheumatism or some such pleasant remembrance of it.1® 


Mrs. Jefferson Davis was well-posted on the conditions of the 
army, for her husband was commanding a regiment of Mississippi 
volunteers. In her memoirs Mrs. Davis says: 


While they were there, sometimes every tent in camp was prostrated 
by the norther, and during its prevalence, great confusion reigned in 
camp, as in their exposed position the sharp dry sand blew into the 
men’s eyes, and the keen cold wind pierced them. My husband never 
could control his risibles when he told of a certain civilian colonel who 
did now know how to pitch his tent. After he retired a norther blew 
it and the rest of the regimental tents of his command down over their 
inmates. They were all greatly startled and rushed out in their night 
clothes. The greatest confusion prevailed, and in the darkness no one 


13 (Anonymous) , “The Army in Texas,” Southern Quarterly Review, IX (1846), 
448-450. 

14Lew Wallace, An Autobiography (2 vols.; New York, 1906) , I, 126. 

15George Gordon Meade, The Life and Letters of George Gordon Meade (2 vols.; 
New York, 1913), 1, 36-37. 
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missed the colonel, but presently he was descried creeping cautiously 
out from under the debris. When he gained his feet he began to prance 
up and down in front of the men, crying aloud, with chattering teeth, 
“My men, if you are afraid just look at me; see how cool I am;” 
then he would strike his breast and repeat, “only see how c-o-o-1 I am.” 
But the shock was so great to him that it was some time before 


he could recognize his officers. 


Occasionally the northers were a blessing in disguise to the 
army; ‘Pete’ Longstreet, later destined to be one of the Confed- 
eracy’s stalwarts, reported one such example: 


On one occasion during the winter a violent north wind forced the 
water over the beach, in some places far enough to disturb our camps, 
and when they receded, quantities of fish were found in the little 
puddles left behind, and turtles more than enough to supply the 
army.?* 

But these same winds seriously hampered Winfield Scott in 
launching his amphibious assault on Vera Cruz. The northers 
scattered his ships that were trying to assemble for the expedi- 
tion; the wind and waves made the loading of supplies and men 
nearly impossible, since most of the work had to be done by 
lighters in absence of suitable dock facilities at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande; and, when Scott finally got his fleet to Vera 
Cruz, continual northers delayed his landing, deprived his first 
assault wave of supporting supplies, wrecked one of his trans- 
ports, and tortured his men with blowing sand, ripped tents, and 
drenching rains.** George McClellan, with an advance party of 
engineers, ‘‘bivouacked on the wet grass without fires,”” he said, 
“[with] hardly anything to eat—wet and cold.’ He set his men 
to digging trenches, but the howling wind seemed to fill up the 
holes with sand as rapidly as the sand could be thrown out again.*° 
~18Varina H. Davis, Jefferson Davis, Ex-President of the Confederate States of 
America—A Memoir by His Wife (2 vols.; New York, 1890), I, 286-287. 

17James Longstreet, From Manassas to Appomattox: Memoirs of the Civil War 
in America (Philadelphia, 1896) , 20. 

18See especially Winfield Scott, Memoirs of Lieut.-General Scott (2 vols.; New 
York, 1864), II, 413, 426; Emma Jerome Blackwood (ed.), To Mexico with Scott— 
Letters of E. Kirby Smith to His Wife (Cambridge, 1917) , 97-99, 106-107, 113, 117; 
Eba Anderson Lawton (ed.), An Artillery Officer in the Mexican War 1846-7, 
Letters of Robert Anderson ... (New York, 1911), 10, 25, 51, 78-79; Meade, Life 


and Letters, I, 187. 
19William Starr Myers (ed.), The Mexican Diary of George B. McClellan (Prince- 
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20] bid., 65. 
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Kirby Smith’s brother Ephraim, was “drenched with rain and 
nearly buried in the driving sand”;?! Ethan Allen Hitchcock, a 
grandson of the ‘““Green Mountain Hero,” had to make, in the 
face of the norther, what he called “the most severe ride” he ever 
performed;*? Robert Anderson, who later commanded at fateful 
Fort Sumter, had his tent blown to pieces by the wind, and his few 
possessions were scattered and buried in the sand;** and David E. 
Twiggs, who soon was to be a controversial figure at Cerro Gordo, 
got himself a beautiful head cold.** But despite these sufferings 
the men had the norther to thank for sparing them from a worse 
fate, for as long as the norther blew, the vomito—the yellow fever— 
was ineffectual, and the norther did not subside until after Vera 
Cruz had been taken and Scott’s army had moved into the 
fever-free hills.** El norte proved to be the master of el vomito. 

Not only have historical events been shaped by the norther, 
but the Texas character itself has been molded somewhat by 
this strong environmental factor. Mary Austin Holley pointed 
out that the norther saved Texas from the torpidness of a perma- 
nently hot climate which has hampered the energy and initiative 
of residents of the southeastern states and of the tropic regions 
below the Rio Grande.** Many immigrants from the north and 
from Europe commented with delight upon the exhilarating ef- 
fects of the cold northers.** Native Texans and southern folks took 
a dimmer view of these cold waves; one Yankee, appropriately 
named Thomas North, upon arriving in Galveston during a 
norther was surprised to see the people so bundled up and hurry- 
ing so frantically along the streets; the Galvestonians were acting 
as if it were thirty below zero, but in fact, it was thirty above.”* 
Some writers observed that the northers often made the settlers 
21Blackwood, To Mexico with Scott, 118-120. 

22W. A. Croffut (ed.), Fifty Years in Camp and Field: Diary of Major-General 
Ethan Allen Hitchcock (New York, igog) , 239-240. 

23Lawton, Letters of Robert Anderson, 96. 

24Croffut, Diary of Hitchcock, 241. 

25Scott, Memoirs, II, 430. 

26Holley, Texas, 43. 

27Carl, Prince of Solms-Braunfels (translator anonymous), Texas, 1844-1845 
(Houston, 1936), 35; Frederick Law Olmsted, A Journey Through Texas (New 
York, 1857), 413. 

28Thomas North, Five Years in Texas ... from January 1861 to January 1865, A 
Narrative of His Travels, Experiences, and Observations ... (Cincinnati, 1870), 
30-31. 
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cross,” and Frederick Law Olmsted told of asking a Caldwell, 
Texas, blacksmith to shoe a horse for him during a norther only 
to have the blacksmith snap back that “it was too d——d cold to 
work” and that he was going hunting, “refusing to make a shoe 
while this d——d norther lasted, for any man.’*° 

This was not the only instance which Olmsted found when 
Texans refused to work during a norther; he mentioned that 
the Bastrop weekly temporarily was not published, “the editor 
mentioning, as a sufficient reason for the irregularity, the fact 
that his printing office was in the north part of the house.”* 
Others also noted that the Texans closed up shop when the 
norther arrived. Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels commented that 
“When a norther is blowing, the American cannot be moved. 
Since such winds continue at least two days, this time can be 
counted as lost. ... If two such northers unfortunately follow 
successively, then six or seven days are generally lost before one 
realizes it.’’** Ferdinand Roemer observed that at the first approach 
of a norther Texas farmers quit their work and waited by their 
firesides for the weather to change,** and Adolphus Sterne re- 
ported from Nacogdoches in February, 1841, that thanks to a 
norther there was “nobody stirring, shops nearly all closed.”** The 
Texans were not merely being sissies about this cold, however, as 
transplanted Yankees are soon ready toadmit,** and Cabeza de Vaca 
reported that even the Indians during a norther “remain[ed] in 
their huts and abodes, unable to go out or assist each other.’’** 

In part the Texans felt the effects of the norther acutely because 
their houses were often inadequately built to keep out the cold 
blasts. Many visitors complained about the flimsy “‘paper houses,” 

29See, for example, W. B. Dewees (Clara Cardelle, ed.), Letters from an Early 
Settler of Texas (Louisville, 1858), 241. Dewees’ letters were somewhat spurious 
but at least were accurate in describing the weather. 

80Olmsted, Journey through Texas, 107-108. 

31[bid., 108. 

32Solms-Braunfels, Texas, 1844-1845, 99- 

33Ferdinand Roemer (Oswald Mueller, trans.), Texas with Particular Reference 


to German Immigration and the Physical Appearance of the Country (San An- 
tonio, 1935), 49- 

34Harriet Smither (ed.), “Diary of Adolphus Sterne,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXXI, 187. 

35As noted above, Meade said he was colder in Texas than in Maine. Meade, 
Life and Letters, I, 37. 

36Bandelier, Journey of Cabaza de Vaca, 76. 
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as Matilda Houstoun called them.*’ Solms-Braunfels described the 
average Texas dwelling as being “a poorly built log house through 
which the wind blows freely.’”** Indeed many of the houses were 
unchinked. Olmsted was able to put his hands between the logs 
of one house where he stayed, and, to make matters worse, the 
door of the cabin sagged so badly it could not be closed; no wonder 
that the occupants sat before the fire with their hats and overcoats 
on.** In such houses not even the fire was sufficient to keep one 
warm—at least all over; Lyman Brightman Russell says that as a 
result of these conditions, northers were frequently called “‘shin- 
burners and back-freezers.’’*° 

J. M. Franks recollects one humorous incident which he says 
“really happened” in one of these chinkless cabins during a 
norther: 


We will call their names Smith and Brown [said Franks]. Mr. Smith 
lived on a ranch some six or eight miles from Brown. Mr. Smith had 
several girls and Mr. Brown would go courting over there quite often, 
and would sometimes stay all night. Mr. Smith owned a good many 
cattle, and in those days cattle were bad to chew things—saddle blankets 
and everything they could get hold of; it was for the want of salt I 
think. ... So one night Mr. Brown went courting to Mr. Smith’s and 
it got late before he hardly knew it, and he decided to stay all night. 
He was put in one of the little cabins to sleep. Along in the night it 
blew up what used to be called a blue norther. This little cabin had 
most all of the chinking out of it and the cracks between the logs were 
all open, and the wind was just whistling through the cracks, so Mr. 
Brown thought he would keep out the wind with his pants; so he 
stuffed them in the crack and went to sleep. One of Smith’s cows 
came along and licked out the pants and chewed them up. So next 
morning when breakfast was ready Mr. Brown had not shown up and 
the family all sat down to breakfast and in looking out they saw Mr. 
Brown going north. Well, he was running and the wind was blowing 
about 40 miles an hour. ... Young Smith said he could have played 
cards on his shirt as he ran off.* 


With such inadequate housing for protection against the chill 


37Matilda Houstoun, Texas and the Gulf of Mexico or Yachting in the New World 
(2 vols.; London, 1844), II, 173. 

38Solms-Braunfels, Texas, 1844-1845, 39. 

39Olmsted, Journey through Texas, 100. 

40Lyman Brightman Russell, Grandad’s Autobiography (Comanche, ‘Texas, 
1930) 5- 

41J. M. Franks, Seventy Years in Texas (Gatesville, Texas, 1924), 18. 
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of the northers, it is not surprising that the Texans went in for 
peppered foods* and liquid spirits.** In 1838 John Hunter Hern- 
don was confined indoors in Houston by a severe norther, and 
while his friends “for self defense” imbibed rather freely in some 
hot toddies and “got a little fuddled,’ Herndon found sufficient 
warmth by reading Tom Paine’s fiery ideas.** 

All of the Texan remedies against the norther could not prevent 
a substantial amount of suffering and sickness from resulting from 
the intermittent blasts. Many writers record the ill effects c. the 
northers in terms of such illnesses as pneumonia,** catarrhal 
fever,** diarrhea,*’ jaundice,** influenza,*® and the common cold." 
And victims of malaria —the old-fashioned ague — particularly 
reacted poorly to the northers, turning pale and shaking with 
renewed intensity. A writer from Anahuac in 1834 noted that 
“Children often begin to droop when they [the northers] begin 
to blow; and usually revive when a south breeze sets in.’’* 

Occasionally the northers took a death toll both directly and 
indirectly. While some writers have exaggerated the number of 
persons who have been frozen to death in northers,** such disasters 
have occasionally occurred. Herndon reported several persons 
freezing to death in 1838,°* Mrs. Willie Lewis reported a mail- 
wagon driver freezing to death in the Panhandle in the ’80’s,** 


42Alexander E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, On a Mexican Mustang through 
Texas, from the Gulf to the Rio Grande (Hartford, 1883), 126. 

483Thomas Hughes (ed.), G. T. T., Gone to Texas, Letters from Our Boys (Lon- 
don, 1884), 37-38. 

44Andrew Forrest Muir (ed.), “Diary of a Young Man in Houston, 1838,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, LIII, 288. 

45North, Five Years in Texas, 199. 

46 (Anonymous) , “The Army in Texas,” Southern Quarterly Review, IX (1846), 
449- 

47Ibid., 449; Roemer, Texas, 234. 

48Meade, Life and Letters, I, 36. 

49Joe B. Frantz (ed.), “Moses Lapham: His Life and Selected Correspondence,” 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIV, 332. 

50] bid., 331-332; Smither, “Diary of Adolphus Sterne,” Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XXXIII, 162. 

51Roemer, Texas, 49-50. 

52 (Anonymous) , A Visit to Texas being the Journal of a Traveler through those 
Parts most Interesting to American Settlers ... (New York, 1834), 126. 

53For example, General Sheridan wrote: “... these ‘Northers’ have many times 
proved fatal to the unprotected frontiersman.” Philip H. Sheridan, Personal 
Memoirs (2 vols.; New York, 1888), II, 326. 

54Muir, “Diary of a Young Man in Houston,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
LIII, 286. 

55Willie Newbury Lewis, Between Sun and Sod (Clarendon, Texas, 1938) , 149-150. 
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and former Governor Francis Lubbock told of a number of Con- 
federate soldiers freezing to death on the Texas coast in the 
winter of 1863-1864.°* Still more people undoubtedly succumbed 
from illnesses contracted during a norther or made worse 
by one.” 

The norther’s main death toll, however, was wreaked against 
wildlife and livestock. Cattlemen and sheepmen were sorely put 
to save herds and flocks from decimation by some of the more 
severe northers. At best, in the days of the open range, a cat- 
tleman could count upon his herd drifting many miles from 
its home base, as the herd sought to lessen the sting of the wind 
by turning tail to it. A San Antonio rancher, Max Krueger, has 
given a vivid description of such a drift before a norther: 


On the open prairie where they can not find refuge in the cover 
of trees or underbrush the cattle begin to drift, and with heads hanging 
low to protect them from the icy blasts they slowly succumb to the 
storm; and singly or in droves head southward until they find shelter 
or until a river or, in later years, a wire fence, stops their advance. 
Then they crowd together, an impenetrable mass, rendered helpless 
by the icy cold of the polar current. The weaker animals and those 
most exposed to the elements and sometimes even the whole herd 
freeze to death. . . .°8 


Occasionally cattle would drift as much as four hundred miles, 
Panhandle cattle being found down near the Rio Grande.** 
Thomas Hughes’ nephew, Harry, reported that the northers of 
1882-1883 nearly wiped out the sheepmen of the Edwards Plateau, 
some owners losing 75 per cent of their flocks.*° Wildlife fared 
little better; birds and fish particularly have fallen victims to these 
arctic blasts. The great ornithologist, John James Audubon, found 
many dead hummingbirds on the Gulf beaches after a late norther 
in April, 1837;°! and not infrequently severe northers have left 


56Cadwell W. Raines (ed.) , Six Decades in Texas or Memoirs of Francis Richard 
Lubbock ... (Austin, 1900), 532. 

57Frantz, “Moses Lapham,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LIV, 332. 

58Max Krueger, Pioneer Life in Texas, an Autobiography (San Antonio, 1930) , 


597bid., 91; J. Evetts Haley, Charles Goodnight: Cowman and Plainsman (Boston, 
1936) , 320. 

*0Hughes, G. T. T., 204. 

61Samuel Wood Geiser, “Naturalists of the Frontier—VIIIJ—Audubon in Texas,” 
Southwest Review, XVI, 116. 
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myriads of stunned fish floating helplessly along the coastal waters, 
and, from the earliest days, Indians, Spaniards, and Americans 
have helped themselves to these bountiful windfalls. 

True to their nature, however, Texans have made a virtue out 
of a necessity in the case of the norther. Since nothing, not even 
a barbed wire fence, has been able to stop the norther, Texans 
have accepted this superhuman element and have long since taken 
pride in it as being, like most things Texan, the biggest and the 
most unsurpassable of its kind. Thus the norther has entered into 
Texas folklore and Texas brags,** and, because the norther is quite 
something in its own right, the truth has not had to be distorted 
so very much at that. After all, if Texans boast that the icy, swift 
norther once caused the mercury to drop three feet in a few sec- 
onds—it is true—the thermometer was blown off a wall." 

It is true, of course, that the forewarning which Texans of today 
receive of a norther through their weather bureau, press, and 
radio forearms them to a degree which Texans of earlier genera- 
tions never enjoyed. No doubt this has taken a bit of the sting, 
surprise, and dramatic effect out of the norther; but plenty of 
the drama is left: the first chill puff, the sudden banging of 
windows, the shivering, the cursing, the leaning into the wind, 
the drifting of cattle on the ranch, the flying of geese and of sand, 
the concentration of eyes on the thermometer, the rush for anti- 
freeze, the glow and scent of smudgepots, the hurried covering of 
cherished plants, and the huddling round the stove or heater— 
all this remains and so too does the suffering and dying of livestock 
and wildlife and occasionally of man; but so also is the parched 
range given a rebirth, the air given a new vigor, and the Texan 
a new boast, for the norther means life as well as death, romance 
and fun as well as tragedy and suffering. How like life itself the 
norther blows; now ill, now fair, sporadically, unpredictably, but 
eternally. 

In fact, the norther is perhaps the most eternal feature of the 
Southwest. The buffalo and the Longhorn came and went; the 


62John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations & Incidents in Texas, 


New Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua ... (2 vols.; London, 1854), I 
530-531. 

63See especially Mody C. Boatright, Tall Tales from Texas (Dallas, 1934), 49-53, 
75, 92; Dobie, The Flavor of Texas, 19-20. 

64Sweet and Knox, On a Mexican Mustang, 128. 
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Indian and the Spaniard had their day and departed; the pioneer 
and the dragoon represented but a passing phase; the ten-gallon 
hat and the oil derrick will, like the six-shooter, pass away; the 
canebrakes, the gramma grass, even the prickly pear have receded 
and may totally vanish; the very rocks and soil are constantly 
eroding; but, like the sea breeze with which it alternates, the 
norther blows on and on; before man came, after man has gone, 
the norther pounces across the stage of the Southwest—next to 
the sun and moon, the oldest actor of them all. 
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Indian Katds on the Lower 
Kio Grande, 1836-1837 


DAVID M. VIGNESS 


HEN THE SPANIARDS first entered the region of the lower 

\ \ / Rio Grande with the serious intent of settling the area, 

there was no real Indian problem, although there were 
two score or more tribal remnants living on the river from about 
the location of present-day Laredo to its mouth. Those rem- 
nants, identified as belonging to the Coahuiltecan group, were 
never of any particular historical significance to Spanish settle- 
ment or life in the area and by 1840 they had for the most part 
disappeared, although a few remaining individuals, such as the 
Carrizos (situated between present-day Rio Grande City and Mis- 
sion) , maintained their dress and customs and lived and were 
allowed to live in peace.? Excepting a few incursions by northern 
tribes, there was no great difficulty with the Indians, and the 
settlers along the Rio Grande could devote themselves to pro- 
ductive pursuits of farming the lands on the southern bank of the 
river and establishing their huge ranches between that river and 
the Nueces. 

This calm was broken in 1836. Coincident with the coming of 
the Texas Revolution, the Comanches, the Kiowas, and both the 
Lipan and Mescalero Apaches began raiding the region in sig- 
nificant proportions for the first time.* Several possible explana- 
tions for the increased incursions are suggested. For one thing, 
the reduction of the Texan garrisons at San Antonio and La 
Bahia (Goliad) opened the trans-Nueces country and the lower 
Rio Grande to spoliation by the powerful tribes relatively new 
to the area.* Another reason may be sought in the westward expan- 
sion of Anglo-Americans into the trans-Mississippi country; as 

1Gabriél Saldivar, Historia compendiada de Tamaulipas (Mexico, 1945), 31-34; 
map facing p. 32. 

2Report of the Committee of Investigation sent in 1873 by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to the Frontier of Texas (New York, 1875), 252. 


8] bid., 245. 
*Ibid., 252. 
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they came into the Missouri territory, they pressed the ‘nations 
of the north”—the Osages, the Wichitas, and related tribes—down 
toward the Red, the Colorado, and the Brazos rivers, forcing the 
Comanches in turn southward onto the Apaches;* and both ulti- 
mately were moved further southward. A third possibility, ad- 


*Herbert Eugene Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Ceniury; Studies in 
Spanish Colonial History and Administration (Berkeley, 1915), 3-4. By the spring 
ef 1836 the southern limit of the Comanche territory was near San Antonio and 
Fredericksburg. Ernest Wallace and E. Adamson Hoebel, The Comanches: Lords 


of the South Plains (Norman, 1952), 12. 
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vanced by a Mexican investigating committee reporting in 1873 
on border conditions, was that the contact of American traders 
with the Comanches and other tribes placed such a demand on 
trade goods and booty that the Indians began raiding deeper into 
Mexican territory, reaching the lower Rio Grande as a result.° 
For whatever reason, Mexican towns such as Matamoros, Villal- 
dama, and even Monclova felt the lash of raiding Indians for the 
first time in 1836.7 

To illustrate the severity of the raids beginning in 1836 and 
to trace the efforts of the people in the “Villages of the North’’* 
to defend against them, events occurring in the years 1836 and 
1837 may be selected. 

The first record of Indian activity in 1836 appears in a letter 
from the alcalde of Matamoros, Juan Nepomuceno Molano, to 
the governor of the Department of Tamaulipas, José Antonio 
Fernandez. Molano informed the governor that on April 14 
Comanches in considerable numbers appeared around the ranches 
on the coast in the Matamoros jurisdiction. The Indians killed a 
certain Don Leonardo Longoria and his servant; they took all the 
horses they found, a typical Comanche act; and they did the worst 
possible damage to the ranches. In order to restrain the Indians 
from further invasions, the military commander of Matamoros sent 
out a detachment of men to the point where the savages had en- 
tered the jurisdiction.’ The Indians, however, retired without fur- 
ther incident or contact with the garrison troops, and the detach- 
ment was recalled. 

Evidently this was not the only raid in April. On May 4, the 
commandant general of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon informed 
the governor that it had recently been learned from the com- 
manders of the garrisons on the frontier that a large contingent 
of Indians of various tribes was close to the towns of Mier, 
Camargo, and Guerrero. It appeared that the Rio Grande had 


8Report of the Committee of Investigation Sent in 1873 by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to the Frontier of Texas, 248. 

TIbid., 245. 

8The villas del norte were those on the Rio Grande: Matamoros, Reynosa, Ca- 
margo, Mier, Revilla (Guerrero), and Laredo. All were and are on the south 
bank of the river except Laredo. 

®Juan Nepomuceno Molano to Governor of Tamaulipas, Matamoros, April 21, 
1836, in Matamoros Archives (photostats, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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become the theater of operations for the intrusive tribes. Because 
of the heavy demands made upon the military establishment for 
horses, materiél, and money during the recent campaigns in Texas, 
it was impossible, without assistance from the citizenry, for the 
commandant general to mount any sort of a campaign against the 
Indians. He, therefore, asked the governor for assistance, and tle 
governor responded by forwarding the request to the various 
municipalities. He asked particularly that the municipality of 
Matamoros call a junta of the principal men of that jurisdiction 
requesting that a list be drawn up including the names of all who 
were willing to contribute for the purpose.” Presumably, sigce 
there is no record of any campaign against the invaders, the 
results were not satisfactory to the commandant general. 

Instead, the raids increased in intensity. On August 5, 1336, 
a group of persons signing themselves only as “the Afflicted Ones” 
(Unos Adoloridos) published a supplement to the Matargoros 
newspaper, El Mercurio del Puerto de Matamoros. Complaining 
that the Indians now had the daring to come within gunshot of 
the army residing at Matamoros, killing and capturing horses, 
murdering eleven persons, and seizing their families, theysigna- 
tories observed that “these depredations have not moved the 
courage said to belong to the soldiers of Mexico, when they see 
the outrages perpetrated on the property and safety of their fellow 
citizens, for whose safety they have been supplied with arms and 
are maintained at public expense.” It was admitted that General 
José Urrea at Matamoros had sent out a small force, but that it 
was of insufficient size to stop the invaders. “Fighting Indians 
who rob and steal,” it continued, “is preferable to fighting civil 
wars over points of government.” The final bitter allegation was 
that the Indians, triumphant, would be more daring than ever 
now that they had approached safely the very walls of the mili- 
tary station of Matamoros."? 

The depredations continued through 1836. It was reported to 
the Matamoros newspaper El Mercurio in September that the 
“barbarous” Lipan-Apaches had come as far as the north side 
of the Arroyo Colorado. Reynosa was reported in misery, and 
~ 10Fernandez to Ayuntamiento of Matamoros, May 12, 1836, in ibid. 


11§upplement to El Mercurio del Puerto de Matamoros, August 5, 1836 (copies 
of this newspaper are in the Matamoros Archives) . 
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when the savages returned, they would ‘“‘come on the south side 
of the river, because the north side [the Texas side] no longer 
has anything of value to them.” 

Luis Guerra, the troubled alcalde of Reynosa, also referred to 
the raids. “It is a miracle that the frontier villages from Reynosa 
to Laredo are still intact,” he wrote the governor in February, 
1837. The people of Reynosa were fighting the barbarians, seeing 
their fathers killed, their brothers and friends burned, their sons 
made captive, and from time to time their fortunes, gathered 
over a period of ten to twenty years, ended. Yet they expressed 
faith that the governor would assist them, and they were grateful 
to him for petitioning the government to exempt the river towns 
from all taxes and contributions.’ 

Specifically, Alcalde Guerra reported that on February 24, 
he had received from Las Cuevas, in the Reynosa jurisdiction, 
information that Indians with many horses had appeared on the 
north bank of the Rio Grande at nine o'clock in the morning. 
The leader of Las Cuevas, Manuel de la Fuente, went down to 
the bank of the river with what men and arms were available, 
but was unable to cross to the north bank because the slopes on 
that side obscured the Indians’ exact location. Because of a lack 
of horses word was not received in Reynosa concerning the sit- 
uation until eight o’clock in the evening. The alcalde placed 
some men at the disposal of José Maria Cardenas, of Reynosa, to 
join De la Fuente in the pursuit of the Indians."* 

After the men were despatched, more details began to arrive. 
Manuel Zarote, of Camargo, reported that two peasants were miss- 
ing from Las Cuevas, that Antonio Cantu was dead, and that the 
Indians had burned the jacales and fields on the other side of the 
river. From Francisco Garcia, of Las Cuevas, it was learned that 
the Indians had kidnaped Desiderio Flores, his wife, and several 
children. Other reports indicated that the marauders had crossed 
the Rio Grande and had gone as far os the Calabazos Pass on the 
San Juan River, leaving disaster in their wake." 


12/bid., September 9g, 1836. 

18Luis Guerra to Governor of Tamaulipas, Reynosa, March 6, 1837, in Atalaya 
(Matamoros), March 25, 1837 (copies of this newspaper are in the Matamoros 
Archives) . 

14] bid. 

15] bid. 
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The Comanches lingered in the area for a few more days, for, 
on February 28, Camargo and Reynosa faced five hundred of them 
who approached both places; but before an adequate force could 
be mustered to defend against them, the Indians destroyed every- 
thing of value in an area of four to six square leagues, leaving more 
than nine hundred animals dead. Even so, enough men went 
against the savages to engage them in battle, and in an action last- 
ing over two hours, the Mexicans suffered eight wounded. The 
Indians lost a chief and five others who were seen to fall before 
the Mexicans had to retire because of a scarcity of ammunition.*® 
It was reported later that the Indians attacked Revilla, ten leagues 
from Reynosa, resulting in the capture of several persons, includ- 
ing some vaqueros. No pursuit was made because of what appeared 
to be a chronic lack of arms, ammunition, and horses.’ 

Meanwhile, the party sent out by Alcalde Guerra of Reynosa 
reported on its activities. The leader, Manuel de la Fuente, wrote 
from his camp on the Rio Grande on February 28 that on the 
preceding day, early in the morning, his force of eighty-three men 
(from Las Cuevas, Reynosa, and Camargo) had a brush with an 
estimated four hundred Indians, whom they held until late in the 
afternoon. The Indians finally retired because the great herd of 
horses they had gathered was becoming restive and demanded 
their attention. That night De la Fuente investigated whether or 
not it was possible at least to retrieve the horses the Indians were 
holding. Finding where the Indians were camping, De la Fuente, 
who had rejoined his men, attacked the Indian camp at dawn at 
the Charco de los Becerros, where the assaulting forces were com- 
pelled to dismount amidst a hail of rifle balls and arrows. The 
Indians then came in, and four of them and five horses were killed 
and remained on the field, while six of De la Fuente’s force were 
injured. Unfortunately, though the field remained in the hands of 
the Mexicans, it was impossible to follow up the victory because 
the ammunition supply had been exhausted and because the 
Comanches had superior horses.’* 

Another report came in from Matamoros. Alcalde Molano wrote 


16Pedro de la Garza to Governor of Tamaulipas, Camargo, March 2, 1837, in 
ibid., March 25, 1837. 

17Guerra to Governor, March 6, 1837, in ibid., March 25, 1837. 

18] bid. 
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to the governor on March 10 that on the first and second days of 
the month some two hundred Indians were in the vicinity of 
Matamoros. They were raiding the ranches immediately outside 
the jurisdiction of Matamoros, on the north side of the river. 
The Indians had killed five men and driven off from where they 
were pastured six leagues from the city, all the horses which had 
been recovered from the Texans and the Indians the previous 
year. Among other damages, the Indians wantonly killed a hun- 
dred head of cattle. The alcalde appealed to the military com- 
mander in the city, who assured him that, if only the army had 
the horses, it would send out a detachment to free some men who 
had been captured in an exposed camp, to punish the Indians, 
and to recover what had been stolen. Because of the lack of horses 
(for the Indians had made away with them), the raiders were 
allowed to retire.’® 

Clearly the problem was serious. “It is impossible,” wrote 
Alcalde Guerra, “for the villages to punish the Indians ... A few 
can be killed, but more would come—and we lose a few men we 
cannot spare.””*° Since little help seemed to come from the govern- 
ment, the settlements on the Rio Grande were faced with the 
necessity of protecting themselves—the age-old recourse of frontier 
settlements. The municipality of Laredo serves as one illustration 
of local efforts for defense. A meeting of the people was called on 
February 13, 1837, to discuss methods by which the savages 
could be controlled, for it was manifest that the commandant 
general had been unsuccessful and it was mandatory that the 
attacks be repelled. The plan that evolved was: Each of the towns 
along the Rio Grande between Laredo and Matamoros would 
raise a force of at least fifty men, exclusive of the garrisons, by 
April 1. These men would be mounted and equipped de boca y 
guerra, well enough to campaign two or three months until the 
enemy was defeated in its own camps (not too far distant, it was 
observed, judging from the frequency of the raids). The com- 
mandant general of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon would be ap- 
prised of the action, and would be asked to supply ammunition 
to those towns lacking a sufficient quantity.* 


19Molano to Governor, Matamoros, March 10, 1837, in ibid., March 25, 1837. 
20Guerra to Governor, Reynosa, March 6, 1837, in ibid., March 25, 1837. 
21Basilio Benavides to Governor, Laredo, February 27, 1837, in ibid., March 25, 
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The governor approved the plan,”* and seemed quite willing 
to assist the stricken villages of the north to control the danger. 
When the alcalde of Camargo requested specifically that the gov- 
ernor instruct the commandant general to issue four cargas of 
ammunition, one hundred guns, and one swivel gun for the de- 
fense of the town,”* the governor assented, relaying the request to 
Commandant Generai Nicolas Bravo at Matamoros on March 17, 
1837.74 On the same day, responding to an appeal from Matamoros, 
Governor Fernandez promised to appeal in turn to the central 
government for more arms and ammunition so that the vecinos 
on the Rio Grande could campaign effectively against raiders. 
He feared that should Matamoros and the other settlements on 
the lower Rio Grande fall, there was nothing to keep the invaders 
from pillaging Ciudad Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas.” 

But either the plans of Laredo did not materialize properly 
or else they resulted in rank failure, for the depredations con- 
tinued unabated. The Indians continued their robbings and kill- 
ings apparently unchecked. “In a matter of one year,” reported 
El Mercurio, “they have wrecked the fortunes of ranchers and 
townsfolk alike. Those who only yesterday had ten or fifteen thou- 
sand pesos today count but a quarter part of that.’’** During the last 
of July, 1837, a band of Comanches reportedly one thousand 
strong came to within a few leagues of the city of Matamoros, 
where they encountered the military outposts and killed a Colonel 
Cortina, carried off large numbers of mules and horses, and burned 
several ranching settlements. The United States consul in Mata- 
moros, D. W. Smith, referring to the problem, observed: 


These hostile incursions of the Indians, repeated almost every full 
moon, have compelled the greater part of the frontier inhabitants to 
abandon thir stock farms and remove on the south side of the Rio 
Grande.?? 


1837. The courier with whom the plan was sent to the governor on February 13 
was killed by Indians. It was re-sent on February 27. 

22Governor to Guerra, March 17, 1837, in ibid., March 25, 1837. 

23De la Garza to Governor, Camargo, March 2, 1837, in ibid., March 25, 1837. 

24Governor to General of Division Nicolas Bravo, Ciudad Victoria, March 17, 
1837, in ibid., March 25, 1837. 

25Governor to Ayuntamiento of Matamoros, March 17, 1837, in ibid., March 25, 
1837. 

26EI Mercurio (Matamoros) , October 20, 1837. 

27D. W. Smith to John Forsyth, Matamoros, August 4, 1837, in Matamoros 
Consular Despatches (microfilm, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 
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The condition became so severe that in October General Vicente 
Filisola, commandant general of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon re- 
placing Nicolas Bravo, detached several battalions of troops from 
his headquarters post at Matamoros to build up the garrisons in 
the frontier towns for better protection “from the predatory 
incursions of the Comanche Indians.’’** Finally, in November, the 
Tampico regiment and two hundred infantrymen were sent from 
Matamoros toward the Nueces on the strength of reports that the 
Indians were molesting the settlements in that area.”® For lack 
of information, it is difficult to assess the success of these efforts 
to control the Indians, but it appears that the Indians, though 
they continued to raid the area,*° never again attacked the lower 
Rio Grande as severely as they did during these terrible years of 
1836 and 1837. 

Thus it was that the Plains Indians, not unknown to the lower 
Rio Grande region, stepped up their raids during the year of the 
Texas Revolution, and continued into the next year. The frontier 
folk put up much resistance to the inroads but seemed to be over- 
whelmed by sheer weight of numbers. The settlers seemed to 
suffer from neglect through the bureaucratic paralysis and empty 
coffers following the disastrous Texas campaigns. One cannot help 
but wonder whether, despite the efforts of the army finally in the 
latter stages of 1837 to control the savages, it were not the west- 
ward press of the Texans and the work of their “border companies’’ 
that finally cut off the raids into the southern reaches of the Rio 
Grande. Certainly the reoccupation of San Antonio revived a 
strong point of control of the Apaches and Comanches. 

There are important effects that stream from these raids—at 
least they contribute significantly to certain developments. Land- 
owners and stock owners living north of the Rio Grande began 
moving to the southern side, tending to loosen Mexico’s hold on 
the area and to make Texas’ claim easier to establish. Those with- 
drawing left much of their stock—especially cattle—in the trans- 
Nueces area, and, after a few generations, the Longhorns became 
plentiful, furnishing the basic stock for early ranching in Texas. 


28Smith to Forsyth, October 16, 1837, in ibid. 
29El Mercurio (Matamoros), November 24, 1837. 
30J. W. Wilbarger, Indian Depredations in Texas (Austin, 1935), 67-68. 
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The contest between Texans and Mexicans for this stock opened 
the way to manifold difficulties. The inability of the Mexican 
government to protect the settlers on the Rio Grande contributed 
to a separatist sentiment, and led to the proclamation and support 
of the Republic of the Rio Grande by 1840. 
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A Crip to CeKas in 1855 


OPHIA D. SMITH 


the adventurous to seek honor and riches there. Many a man 

made a fortune in Texas, but others went home sadly disillu- 
sioned. John H. James’ of Urbana, Ohio, smarting from catas- 
trophic business troubles, went to Texas in 1855 to look after some 
legal business and to look over the country with a view to settling 
there. On his way down the Mississippi to New Orleans, he wrote 
to his mother that while in Texas he would “judge whether that 
region ha[d] any inducement” for him “to become a resident of 
the South” to which he inclined “somewhat strongly.” “I am 
weary of Ohio plunder, under the form of tax laws and courts,” 
he wrote. 

James was a brilliant scholar, a successful and competent lawyer, 
a speculator in lands, a railroad builder, a banker who held views 
ahead of his time, and a fluent writer and lecturer. 

With his wife Abby he left Louisville, Kentucky, on January 
21, 1855, on a steamboat bound for New Orleans. A number of 
persons on board were bound for Texas. The men talked and read; 
the women talked and sewed. 

Nearly every evening a dance was held in the main cabin. An 
entry in James’s diary, dated January 27, describes one of these 
dances: 


] N THE 1850's, Texas was a somewhat glamorous land, luring 


We had a dance tonight in the cabin for the ladies, and when that 
was over, sport was resumed near the bar, with a dance by the fiddler, 
aided by the banjo, in which was displayed all the peculiarities of the 
negro dance, shuffle, hopping, turning, &c.: a young Kentuckian sitting 
by, and on his way to Texas, by way of Red River, caught fire at the 
sight, and springing to the floor, surpassed the first one, in activity, 
rapidity & flippancy of feet ... and then whirled himself out of the 
ring to his seat again. We retired to our beds a little later than usual, 
& when we were in our berths, we could hear that the mirth took a 
diversion into song. 


One day John listened to two Hoosiers talking about farming. 


1See William E. and Ophia D. Smith, A Buckeye Titan (Cincinnati, 1953), a 
book based on the diary and correspondence of John H. James. 
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One of them admitted that the corn along the Mississippi grew 
“kindly and readily,” but he pointed out that the ears were not 
so long as the ears of Indiana corn. He declared that more corn 
per acre was raised along the Scioto and Great Miami rivers in 
Ohio than in any part of the whole world. In fact, this yellow- 
trousered, uncouth Hoosier knew a man who raised 187 bushels 
of shelled corn to the measured acre on the Scioto River. His 
yellow trousers indicated that he was from Indiana. John remem- 
bered that when he made his first trip to New Orleans in 1822, 
on the Vulcan, his father’s first steamboat, the upcountry men 
were identified by the color of the linsey trousers they wore. Ohio 
men wore indigo blue, the Indiana men a bright yellow; men from 
another state wore butternut brown. This loquacious, one-eyed 
Hoosier was taking a large number of turkeys, in coops, to Texas. 
According to John’s diary, this fellow was only one of several 
‘‘queer specimens of humanity” on board. 

When the boat put to, above the mouth of the Ohio, in answer 
to a flag waving opposite Cave-in-Rock, a young man in a peaked 
hat and blanket poncho with a waterproof over it, came down the 
embankment leading a stout gray horse. Man and horse were taken 
aboard, the negro hands delighting in the management of the 
horse. One led the animal, two others pushed at his haunches, 
and a fourth twisted his tail. The man and his horse were going 
to Texas. The young man, about twenty-six years old, said he had 
“cropped” in Texas some years before. He had not done well, but 
he would try again. Then he would go on West. Someone asked, 
“What do you mean by West?” “Why, farther out in Texas,” was 
the firm rejoinder. 

There was an old woman on board who looked as if she had just 
“stepped out of the backwoods of Virginia.” She scorned a change 
of frock or cap. Her daughter was “remarkable for a measured 
swing in her walk and in her dignified mode of spitting in the 
Stove hearth.” The daughter usually wore black silk or crimson 
merino. One night, when dancing seemed imminent, she came 
out in white shoes. On a Sunday night she favored the passengers 
with a rendition of “Lilly Dale,” and other favorite tunes. Back 
and forth she rocked, singing song after song, in a loud cracked 
voice, with “not a very strict adherence to the tune.” To vary the 
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entertainment, she read aloud, completely without embarrassment, 
stopping now and then to spell out an unfamiliar word. 

On the morning of the eleventh day out, the boat landed at 
New Orleans. The Jameses secured passage in a steamship for 
Galveston, the fare sixteen dollars. The boat was crowded, all 
passengers bound for Texas, and most of them for the first time. 
Some of them were away from home for the first time. 

One of the passengers told John James that the great influx of 
immigrants had produced a sharp increase in the price of lands 
and farm produce in northern Texas, that corn was a dollar a 
bushel, and that pork was six and seven dollars per hundredweight. 
This man lived at Waco, high up on the Brazos River. He was 
taking bacon home to retail in the spring. If the water should 
fail to rise, he said, the bacon would be hauled two hundred miles 
to Houston, the carriage costing about two dollars per hundred- 
weight. Within the last few years the price of cattle and hogs had 
doubled. 

At Galveston the Jameses found comfortable quarters in the 
Tremont House, a large rambling structure with rooms that 
were spacious and airy. Abby wrote home to her children that 
their parents had had a delightful voyage across the Gulf, the 
Gulf having been much smoother than the Mississippi. She de- 
scribed “the company on board” as ‘‘a motley crew—hardly a 
genteel-looking woman among them.” Of the Tremont House she 
wrote that it was the best in town, though “everything [was] in 
true Southern fashion, at six’s and seven’s.”” In the town there 
were “‘some quite pretty houses, almost all of wood, with orange 
and fig trees in abundance, and oleanders and bananas so plenty 
as to look common.” The flocks of turkey buzzards in the streets 
and on the common, however, looked strange to Abby. 

On his walks through town, John saw beautiful roses—‘‘the 
green house kinds.’ He saw the aromatic Chinese arbor vitae, 
oleanders, lemon trees growing from the seed and just opening 
into bloom, fine foreign grapes, and an apple tree that was doing 
“tolerably well.” Tomato plants were ten inches high, and cab- 
bages had been out all winter. Jessamine was in full foliage and 
dahlias were up six inches, though not much was known about 
caring for dahlias. Pineapples were growing in the open ground, 
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which, by adding soil and fertilizers, had been raised two feet to 
avoid the blight of salt water. John saw a stout orange tree that 
had been rooted out, because its roots had been killed by salt 
water.? 

John thought the dwelling-houses in Galveston were “very 
comfortable—even elegant—with fine yards well planted.” But 
Abby disliked the town. It was “over shoe tops in sand,” and it 
was ‘‘very fetid” there; it was said that yellow fever was more 
fatal in Galveston than in New Orleans. 

On the afternoon of February 6, Abby and John embarked for 
Houston. They expected to reach that place by eleven o'clock 
that night, but a dense fog caused the boat to be grounded a 
number of times, and at last they found themselves stuck fast on 
a bad bar at the mouth of the San Jacinto River. There they 
remained till ten o’clock the next morning, when they shoved off 
to enter the Buffalo Bayou. Abby thought the bayou “the most 
serpentine affair that ever was seen.” She was told that never had 
immigration to Texas been so great. She did not consider the 
immigrants very desirable, if all were of the class she met on the 
boats. The Jameses met a few “pleasant people,” but only a few. 

Reaching Houston, they lodged in “a most miserable hotel with 
a dirty uncarpeted floor and nothing fit to eat, at 2 dollars a day.” 
It seemed to Abby that Texas was for farmers and cattle raisers, 
not for cultivated society. She thought Houston “‘a considerable 
place,” but it had “that rambling slovenly look so peculiar to all 
Southern towns.” Negroes big and little thronged the place. 
Mosquitoes proved quite troublesome. Ladies had little mosquito 
net houses built in their parlors, in which they sat to sew. 

John wrote in his diary that Houston was better than he had 

2In a small leather-bound notebook John H. James recorded that little fruit 
was grown in Texas. He saw no pear trees, though he saw a few small apple 
trees. He heard of fine orchards, but never saw them. At San Antonio he heard 
of the El Paso pear which grew to an enormous size, like a forest tree, the 
fruit of fine quality. This pear was considered indigenous to Texas. It had 
probably been brought there by the early Catholic priests. One of the great 
difficulties in raising fruit trees was the swarms of ants that could strip a tree 
of leaves in a very short time. The fig tree was the only widely diffused fruit 
tree that James saw in Texas; the peach was frequently seen, but it was a poor 
thing. Raspberries and strawberries thrived, but the red currant seldom bore 
fruit. Wild grapes were abundant in the woods, but in Galveston they had to 


be protected from salt water. John H. James, Notes on Texas (manuscript note- 
book, Miami University Library, Oxford, Ohio) . 
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expected. He noted that most of the houses were built of wood, 
that the sidewalks were nothing more than elevated ridges of 
waste brick covered with earth, smooth and firm in dry weather. 
The street crossings were filled with squared logs, the gutters 
covered with boarded footways. The shops were shaded by “wide 
sheds covering the sidewalks.”” The large warehouses and new ones 
building gave evidence that Houston was the head of navigation 
and the only permanent navigation point in Texas. It was the 
point of embarkation as well as the point of distribution and 
supply for a large district. 

Teams and teamsters were a colorful feature of Texas. Like 
the desert caravans of old, they wound in long lines over the 
rolling plains. The wagons had bodies shaped like sled runners, 
each wagon drawn by four, five, or six yoke of oxen, moving at 
a surprisingly rapid pace. The drivers, riding alongside on Mex- 
ican horses, cracked their long whips and made a great show of 
lashing the laggards as they came into town. In the busy season, 
the streets of Houston were crowded with these wagons. In late 
winter, when the farmers had little corn, the teamsters had to 
wait for grass “to recruit the cattle” and ‘‘to support them on the 
way.” The Germans, west of the Colorado River, had better 
wagons and usually drove mules.* Most of the hauling in that 
region fell to the Germans. Texas newspapers gave the hours of 
arrival and departure of wagons in the same way that the papers 
of port towns announced the arrival and departure of steamboats. 

Most of the planters around Houston raised cotton and bought 
food. Generally speaking, cotton planters were not so prosperous 
as corn growers. In 1855 corn sold nowhere in Texas for less than 
fifty cents a bushel in late winter. In all western counties it sold 
for a dollar, and even higher in some of the eastern counties. Corn 
was planted in February and harvested in July, usually yielding 
from forty to fifty bushels per acre. The advantage of raising 
corn in ‘Texas, compared with raising it in the North, was that 
one hand could cultivate from twenty to thirty acres in Texas. 
At the end of the season, there was little sound corn for bread, 
however, because of the ravages of the weevil. 

Cotton was planted the first of May. One man could cultivate 


8The breeding of mules was profitable. Mexican mares could be bought for ten 
or fifteen dollars apiece. Ibid. 
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much more than he could pick. Most planters relied on hired 
pickers. Girls were good cotton pickers and could be had for 
fifteen dollars a month. A bale of cleaned cotton represented 1800 
pounds of cotton in the seed. When corn was planted, cotton seed 
was placed in the hill, its fertilizing effect becoming apparent 
the next year. 

Among the few congenial persons that the Jameses met at the 
Houston hotel were Mrs. Annie Bradford, a writer, and Dr. Ashbel 
Smith. Dr. Smith had been surgeon-general for the Republic of 
Texas, minister to the United States under Sam Houston, and 
secretary of state under Anson Jones. James learned much about 
Texas from Ashbel Smith. 

James’s legal business in Texas made it necessary for him to see 
a Judge Buckley who lived on a plantation twenty miles from 
Houston. Abby and John were reluctant to throw themselves upon 
the Judge’s hospitality, but Dr. Smith advised them not to stop 
at any place where charges were made, for such places were mis- 
erable, indeed. But the planter, said Dr. Smith, would always 
receive the traveler and consider it a privilege. The truth of this 
was borne out by the cordial reception which the Buckleys gave 
the Jameses, though the Buckley daughter lay critically ill in the 
house at that time. 

Judge Buckley was unable to produce any legal papers that 
could throw any light on James’s legal problems. But James was 
delighted with the plantation. Here he saw the wild peach for 
the first time, and sent home to Urbana a branch to be planted 
on his grounds. The Buckley mansion was a surprise to James. 
It was a fine two-story brick house with a handsome portico. On 
the first floor there were five rooms with folding doors between, 
as elegant as any Ohio house. The parlor was furnished with a 
sofa, a marble-topped table, mahogany chairs, gilded cornices at 
the windows, and “all the usual ornaments of a city house.” The 
yard was planted with evergreens, and the long drive leading up 
to the house had just been planted with young black-walnut trees 
brought from a long distance. 

The next morning, while Judge Buckley attended to his plan- 
tation affairs, John walked about the place with a Mr. Gaines 
who owned a plantation about twenty miles away. Gaines said that 
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he had some slaves brought from Africa to Texas in 1836. After 
they learned to speak English, they told of their condition in 
their native country. One black man said that they were always 
at war and trying to seize one another in order to sell to some 
trader; in fact, he had caught and sold many a man for a bottle 
of whiskey, and finally he himself had been caught and sold. 
He said that he was glad of it, for he was better off in every way, 
and that if he could get all his family out of Africa he would do so. 
A number of Gaines’s slaves had been slaves in Africa. James had 
long believed that it was futile to try to abolish slavery until men 
from ‘‘a sense of superior personal gain” should see “the benefit 
of superior cheapness in paid labor.” 

Before John and Abby James left that morning, Judge Buckley 
recommended San Antonio as the most desirable place for a 
lawyer to settle, and Austin the next best. 

The next morning, at four o’clock, John and Abby left Hous- 
ton for Austin. As day broke, they could see that their one fellow 
passenger was dressed in the common costume, with a white 
slouch hat, and that he had “a ready address and a pleasant 
smile.” He was Ham White, a Virginian who had lived in Texas 
since 1833, taking part in all the wars and all the Texas troubles. 
Ham said that they would eat breakfast at a house kept by an old 
Texan who had taken Santa Anna prisoner. He added that all 
houses kept by old Texans were poor. The Jameses, however, 
found the little captor of Santa Anna a pleasant host, extremely 
quiet and courteous, the breakfast highly satisfactory. 

Abby pronounced the ride over the plain that day “very pretty.” 
Prairie hens sauntered close beside the road and nonchalantly 
walked away as the coach rolled by. Tall gray birds as large as 
turkeys were seen in abundance. Herds of from five to twenty deer 
grazed here and there. All along the way, scattered herds of cattle 
were seen.‘ At the end of twenty-four miles, the coach stopped for 
dinner at a house kept by an old man from Tennessee. 


4It was a common remark that cattle paid 33 per cent a year. They were sold 
in herds at $6.00 and $6.50 per animal, the herd containing approximately an 
equal number of cows, calves, yearlings, two-year-olds, and sometimes three-year- 
olds. By buying the whole “brand,” the purchaser had cattle to sell the first 
year, and his stock increased annually. 

Good milkers were not wanted, because they were likely to lose their bags and 
thus lose their calves while on the range. In winter it was almost impossible to 
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Late that night, they reached a place called Chappell Hill. 
Having eaten no dinner, Abby was eager for a cup of tea. When 
a lukewarm concoction was brought, she could not drink it. 
John asked for hot water for Abby’s tea. The landlady flounced 
out of the room in a “great huff.’ After a very long time, the water 
was brought, but it was not hot. Weary and disgruntled, Abby and 
John went to bed. Such was the service rendered for two dollars 
a night.’ According to Ham White, high prices always accom- 
panied poor fare in Texas—the innkeepers were too often broken- 
down adventurers who were out to fleece all who came their way. 

At Brenham John and Abby changes coaches.* From that point 


get milk in Texas. Cows went dry, for no effort was made to feed cows for milk 
production. 

Texans learned to do without milk and butter and vegetables, for there were 
few producers. It was said that an “old Texian” would cut up his raw beef into 
thin slices, dry it on a rawhide, and boil it without vegetables. This boiled beef, 
with corn bread, made his dinner, which he washed down with plenty of coffee 
“as black as ink and strong as whiskey.” He took his coffee without sugar. 
Though he had hundreds of cows he had nce milk. In fact, he said he did not 
like milk. When he sat down to a table supplied with it, however, he drank 
eight or ten glasses of it. 

Dr. Ashbel Smith told James that he knew a cattle raiser who refused $9,000 
for his calves of one season. Except at branding times in spring and fall, the 
cattle were cared for by an overseer and one negro boy. Casual flesh wounds 
sustained by the cattle were treated by putting calomel in the open wound and 
covering it up with tar. 

Cattle were in demand for the home market, for shipping to New Orleans, and 
for driving to California. Texas cattlemen, in the early 1850's, began to drive 
their cattle to Illinois where they stopped for a year, and then some drove their 
herds on to New York. [bid. 

5Food prices at this time were: chickens, 25 cents each; eggs 15 cents to 25 cents 
a dozen; pork 10 cents a pound, mutton 10 cents, and beef 5 cents. Few potatoes 
were grown in Texas; they did not keep well. A Kentucky colony in the Mission 
Valley in Gonzales County solved this problem by leaving the potatoes in the 
ground. 

There was little game for sale. The buck rabbit was esteemed as an article of 
food, but even more for coursing. Horsemen and hounds chased him, generally 
catching him at the end of a three-mile run. Several ladies of Travis County 
were very skillful in the buck-rabbit chase. There were plenty of wild turkeys 
and deer, but few purveyors. Ham White said that he had not been without 
venison two days at a time for years. He hunted deer with an old ox or an 
unsaddled horse, driving the animal before him with a line and keeping to its 
offside. In this way he could get within fifty yards of the deer before shooting. [bid. 

6John was much pleased with the excellent coach horses. The drivers were all 
good—“civil and decent.” Fine coach horses were bred in Texas, some of them 
selling at $200 or more. The trip from Houston to Austin was made in three days, 
from Austin to Powder Horn in eighteen hours, beginning at midnight and 
stopping nowhere for sleep. Over the sandy parts of Texas, coaches were drawn 
by six horses. Ibid. 
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on, the journey was pleasant, the country becoming more and 
more beautiful as they approached LaGrange. After a night on a 
hard bed at LaGrange, they were glad to leave early in the morn- 
ing and drive eighteen miles to breakfast. The breakfast house 
was a good one, but the neighbors disliked the landlord. He knew 
too much, they thought, about a certain murder. They did not 
think he actually committed the crime, but they warned him 
that if any more murders were committed in the neighborhood 
they would hang him. 

On the way to Austin, Ham White pointed out a grave cov- 
ered with rails, at the foot of a tree. A man had been hanged 
there. Farther on, he pointed out the place where the ill-fated 
fellow had committed a murder. Here, Ham said, the criminal 
was captured just as he had appropriated his victim’s gun and 
was ready for flight. The captors tied him in a little house hard 
by until they could organize a court. Lawyers were brought from 
the nearest court seat, witnesses were heard, the case argued by 
lawyers, one lawyer acting as counsel for the prisoner. When the 
verdict of “guilty” was brought in, all the men present drew up 
in line to hear the reading. “All who are in favor of carrying 
this verdict into effect will move forward one step,” charged the 
judge. Every man moved forward. Ham White, foreman of the 
jury, told the prisoner that he was to hang in one hour. “The 
hell I am,” was the murderer’s pert response. He would not 
believe that he was to be hanged, until he was placed on a horse 
and taken to that tree with that long limb projecting over an 
open grave. 

This was the way Texas got rid of her “rowdies and villains,” 
White said. If a murder had been overlooked, what would new- 
comers have thought of Texans, Ham wanted to know. Texas 
had no jails capable of restraining a prisoner. Justice had to be 
swift. 

The travelers reached Austin at night on February 16. They 
found lodging at the Metropolitan, kept by a Captain Cleveland. 
John thought Austin beautifully situated, having around it the 
finest residential sites he had seen in Texas. The fine white stone 
that was so abundant and near at hand could be cut into form 
with a common crosscut saw; the stone hardened on exposure to 
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the air. The capitol building, which was destroyed by fire in 
1881, was built of this stone. Some of the houses were built of 
rough concrete at the reasonable cost of a dollar and a half per 
cubic perch for both labor and materials. Lumber was expensive, 
being hauled from Bastrop County, more than twenty miles 
away, and costing three dollars at the mill. Cedar, being plentiful, 
was cheaper than pine.’ From Bastrop to Austin the common mode 
of making fences was by planting cedar pickets in a trench about 
eight inches deep, sinking one picket deeper than the others at 
regular distances, and binding the whole together at the top by 
nailing a strong piece of cedar on the tops of the pickets. The 
fence was not handsome, but it was quite durable. The Osage 
orange, called the “bodarc” (bois d’arc) in Texas, was indigenous 
to the state and fine hedges could be formed of it within five years. 

General supplies were brought into Austin from Lavaca at a 
cost of $1.50 to $3.00 per hundredweight. All lands around Austin 
were priced high, and building lots on the principal streets of 
the town commanded high prices. 

Ham White said that he thought the best business in Texas 
was that of the money-lender. Four per cent a month could readily 
be had on good security. Wherever he turned, John James could 
see opportunities to make money.* He soon learned that a good 
lawyer could do well, because so many Texas lawyers were said to 


7Pine was abundant in East Texas on the Sabine and Trinity rivers. In Bastrop 
County, pine grew along the Colorado River. West of the Colorado, timber was 
scarce. Middle Texas had little timber. Post oak abounded near the Brazos River. 
Cedar grew in large compact bodies called cedarbrakes. Cedar land brought a 
higher price than any other. Cedar was sawed into boards for fencing and for 
the interior of houses. Fences were sometimes built of cedar rails. It was consid- 
ered economical to buy cheaper land and buy rails for fencing—the black locust, 
the China tree, and the catalpa. The China tree, which flourished in ‘Texas, was 
good for shade and ornament, and made good furniture. bid. 

8James was certain that the breeding of hogs would yield more profit than 
any other kind of farming. Hogs could live through the winter on acorns in 
the woods. Between acorn crops, a little corn could be fed. If not fed regularly, 
hogs became wild, but they could be caught with dogs. The increase was very 
great. Sugar cane was an excellent fattener of hogs. Cut in October, it supplied 
feed for months, lying in heaps on the ground. Fattened on sugar cane, hogs 
could be raised very profitably cn the coast. The hams could be salted and the 
rest could be converted into lard by the steam-tank process. From the San Jacinto 
River, for instance, pork products could be shipped three time a week to Gal- 
veston whence they could be shipped twice a week to New Orleans and once a 
week to New York. Few cotton planters produced their own pork, therefore pork 
always commanded a high price. James found good cured hams in Texas as 
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be unreliable. But both Abby and John saw many “drawbacks 
to the comfort of one’s family in the way of living and ... in the 
way of society.” 

Abby was not impressed by Austin. She thought the accommo- 
dations there were “utterly doleful.” To her children she wrote 
that that part of the country which God had made was very 
beautiful and fertile, entirely worthy of God’s hand, but she 
thought it best not to speak of the part which man had made. 
Indolence and vice had left their mark everywhere, she said, and 
“in this lonely climate and soil people [were] without’ what she 
considered “the common necessaries of life—every thing [was] 
slovenly and dirty beyond description or belief.” 

John expressed satisfaction with the town. He liked the looks 
of the people, and, in fact, he liked Austin better than any place 
he had seen in Texas. Land was high and rents higher, he said, 
but he could buy from thirty to fifty acres of land about two miles 
out of town at twenty-five to thirty dollars an acre. 


well as excellent corned beef. Few people in Texas, however, cured their own 
meat. They preferred to procure it from the North. 

James thought it would be very profitable to operate a dairy and chicken farm 
near San Antonio. Poultry could be hatched the year round, and chickens as yet 
were free from disease in Texas. 

Sheep raising would be profitable, for lambs could be born the year round 
with safety. Sheep increased rapidly and the wool clip was good. Sheep were 
used more for breeding than for meat. They fattened so readily in Texas that 
some breeders allowed their sheep to graze but half the day, for sheep sometimes 
died from excessive fat. Mexican sheep had poor carcasses and coarse wool. 

James was told that a breeder of horses had recovered his entire cash outlay 
at the end of three years. In addition, he had a fine stock of half-breed mares 
to commence breeding mules which in two years would be worth fifty dollars each. 
Horses sold for from $30 to $60 at the age of three years. Stallions were inter- 
changed by their owners every other year. 

In breeding his mares for horse foals, he pursued the old Spanish mode of 
penning about thirty mares with one stallion, then driving them to the grazing 
ground; they rarely left that vicinity unless driven off. The stallion protected the 
mares and suffered no horse or man to come near. The herdsman visited each 
band every third day to see that all was well. The tails of the mares were shaved 
for two purposes: to make more certain that the mares would get with foal, 
and for getting the hair to make ropes. Mexican herdsmen saved about a hundred 
dollars a year each for their employer by making the ropes they used. Hair 
ropes lasted longer than manila ropes. 

Horse raising was considered a sure way to make money. A Mr. McKinney, 
near Austin, had ten mares said to be worth a thousand dollars each. In 1858, 
Charles Anderson of Kentucky went to western ‘Texas to breed horses, expecting 
his income to equal 74 per cent a year by the end of his fourth year. At that 
time he could buy mares for from eight to fifteen dollars apiece because of the 
great numbers being driven in from Mexico to escape from revolutionary pillage. 
Ibid. 
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At midnight, on February 21, John and Abby took coach for 
San Antonio, driving twenty-five miles to breakfast at a farm- 
house on the banks of a river. Mr. Johns, the planter, was a 
native of Tennessee. Abby was shown to Mrs. Johns’s room where 
there was a fire, and John was permitted to join her there. John 
observed that in the room there was “a grand bedstead with a 
massive cornice & ornamental tester, a great mahogany ward- 
robe, and a woman & baby to match.” The houses were con- 
structed of good logs with solid even floors, built with a center 
passage. On the front and sides of the main house were wide 
verandas. Beyond the main house were the negro huts, and 
across the road there was the beginning of a large cotton shed. 

The ride over the smooth road that day was extremely pleasant. 
Abby exclaimed at the beauty of the views. John was interested 
in the soil, so easily cultivated that it could be broken for the 
first time with a team of mules. Once broken, it did not readily 
reset with grass, and there were no “civilized weeds.” The most 
valuable grass was the mesquite, found only in the western part 
of the state. It bore a head like oats and was highly nutritive when 
ripe. It kept the cattle in fine order all winter long. The Texans 
had no need to make hay. At livery stables, horses were fed hay 
from New Orleans that had been shipped from the North in 
bales. Several kinds of yucca grew along the roadside, some with 
trunks higher than a man’s head. One specie grew about a foot 
high. Two other species, called bear grass, had long narrow leaves 
which the natives used for hanging meat. 

At New Braunfels the party stopped for dinner. Abby vowed 
that if it should be fried bacon and eggs, she would not eat. They 
found the place very neat and clean. It was kept by a German who 
offered soup, venison, beef, a plain or French omelette, with 
plenty of claret and Rhine wine. The soup was served first at 
the immaculate table, then the other dishes were presented in 
succession. The omelette proved to be an excellent souffle. One 
of the party had abstained from dining, thinking, he said, that it 
“would be dirty Dutch”; he regretted his decision when he heard 
of the excellent food. 

There was a German settlement in and around New Braunfels. 
Within three square miles there were from seven to eight thou- 
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sand Germans. John asked a Frenchman at the inn what the 
Germans thought about slavery. The Frenchman replied that in 
theory the Germans were against it, but that all of them bought 
slaves as soon as their means would permit.® 

From New Braunfels the travelers went to San Antonio, reach- 
ing the town at night. They lodged in an old Mexican house with 
heavy stone walls, deep window seats, a brick floor, and no fire- 
place. It was kept by Dr. and Mrs. Reid, on the Plaza. 

The next day the Jameses looked at the town. The streets were 
narrow and winding. Apparently, the houses were set at will, with 
a piece of land enclosed to suit the whim of the owner. Nearly 
every house had a small projecting roof, supported by columns, 
to shade it, the space beneath neatly flagged with stones. Many 
houses were roughcast on the outside; some were made of stone, 
and some of adobe. Others were built of tree trunks—some of 
which were irregular and crooked—set in the ground and bound 
together at the top with transverse pieces of lumber, outside and 
inside, tied with thongs of rawhide, the interstices between the 
tree trunks filled with lime mortar, the roof thatched. Such houses 
were warm in winter and cool in summer. The enclosures were 
made of mesquite’ posts planted in the ground in picket fashion, 


%In his notebook James wrote that one of the early Texan colonies was by 
stipulation filled with German immigrants. “Attention being thus awakened in 
Germany, many others followed.” Whole districts and towns were composed of 
Germans. Nearly all the large towns had large numbers of Germans. Taken as 
a class they were unpopular and charged with being thievish and low in morals. 
The number of German immigrants in Texas was constantly increasing. In New 
Braunfels there were some very skillful mechanics. James wrote in his notebook: 
“Persons at the north who look to the Germans of Texas as allies in making 
Texas a free state will be disappointed. The Germans keep their slaves in their 
own families and they eat at a second table, partaking of the same food as the 
family, but the Germans expect them to work as they do themselves and hence 
they exact more than others, and are regarded by the negroes as hard.” 


Cotton raised by Germans had the reputation of coming into market in better 
order than any other cotton. Ibid. 

10Entries in James’s notebook show that the mesquite grew “scatteringly over 
a large district of plains country,” the whole resembling “an old peach orchard 
for miles together.” “Muskeet wood” was hauled fifteen to twenty miles into San 
Antonio, commanding a price of two dollars for a load measuring about half a 
cord. James was told that on a warm day a Mexican would go off and get a load 
of this wood, and when he got near town, he would turn his oxen out and wait 
till a cold day came along; then he would drive in and sell his wood. Time 
meant nothing. James noted that immigrants coming into Texas despised 
the Mexicans, but that after the immigrants were in Texas for a time they adopted 
Mexican habits and even incorporated their common phrases into their language. 
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which frequently were bound at the top with cross branches and 
rawhide. Some fences were made by planting posts four or five feet 
apart and wattling them with mesquite brush woven between 
them. 

The first day in San Antonio was warm and pleasant. Ladies, 
with only thin veils on their heads, were out driving in their 
carriages. The next day a stiff north wind prevailed. On the 
streets, everywhere, persons wrapped blankets tightly about them- 
selves to repel the cold. 

On Sunday morning, John and Abby attended services in the 
Catholic church next door. Within the thick-walled and vaulted 
sanctuary there was an imposing, ‘‘finely decorated” altar. “Just 
a few women were gathered in the church, next the seats were 
filled with men, and at the second Bell the priest entered,” John 
wrote in his diary. ““The music was good,” he added. 

On Sunday afternoon, the Jameses hired a carriage for three 
dollars and looked over the town. Americans had built some fine 
spacious homes in the suburbs, but most of the dwellings in town 
were small. There were some good gardens. Old barrel staves were 
used extensively for garden fences. Outhouses, also, were boarded 
up and down with barrel staves. John and Abby visited the Alamo, 
and twice crossed the beautiful San Antonio River. The attractive- 
ness of San Antonio as a place to live was marred by the preva- 
lence of fever and ague. Disease was especially prevalent along the 
irrigation ditches. 

On Sunday night John and Abby left by coach for the Gulf. 
For instance, they spoke of a “‘cavayard” of horses, a word that originated from 
cavallado, then shortened to “cavalyard,” and then corrupted to “cavayard.” 

Mesquite was the common fuel in San Antonio. It was also common fencing 
material. It was much preyed on by worms, otherwise it was a durable wood 
capable of making excellent furniture. The tree was generally scrubby but some- 
times grew to a diameter of two or three feet. 

The common cart which the Mexican used to haul his mesquite wood into 
San Antonio was made entirely of wood, the wheels made of segments framed 
together and bound with cross facings—the whole massive and solid and about 
four feet high. The body of the cart was often a mere wooden crate with rawhide 
sideboards within to retain the load of wood. 

In Austin Colonel John S. Ford told John that the gum of the mesquite tree had 
been used in the Texan army as a substitute for gum arabic in 1836. Now Dr. 
Shumard was pointing it out as a good substitute for gum arabic. Ibid. 

See Wayne Gard, “Reclaiming Lost Lands of Texas,” in Think, February, 1954, 
Pp. 14-15, 33, for an interesting story of the mesquite. Mesquite seems to have 
been used for everything from firewood to funeral decorations. The beans possessed 
fattening properties for livestock. 
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One of their companions was a Mr. Newton who had come to the 
Southwest in 1820 as superintendent of the Osage mission. John 
well remembered when that mission passed down the Ohio River 
and landed at Cincinnati. He had been a boy in college then, 
and many of the boys of Cincinnati College were busy that day 
taking to the landing the contributions of their parents—clothing, 
stoves, and supplies of various kinds. The shore was lined with 
people gathered to see the mission depart on its errand of mercy. 
The crowd stood uncovered while the Reverend Joshua L. Wilson, 
in a clear and sonorous voice, offered prayer. As the keelboats 
cast off, the members of the mission stood upon the decks singing 
a farewell hymn. “Here I find the leader of that mission,” John 
wrote in his diary, “who had passed through his long and fruitless 
toil (fruitless as all such missions are) , and is now the teacher in 
an academy at Yorktown.” 

With the Reverend Mr. Newton, Abby and John rode tnirty 
miles to the breakfast house which was kept by a Tennessee doctor. 
There was a good fire to sit by, but the breakfast was served in 
an open shed. The doctor sat at the table with his guests and asked 
a blessing upon the food, which included a well-cooked chicken 
and delicious home-cured ham. 

When they reached Yorktown—a large compact settlement, not 
a village—they had “‘a Texas supper.” The next evening at night- 
fall they reached Lavaca. Some of the passengers chose to stay all 
night there and go down to the ship next morning by sailboat, 
but John and Abby chose to go on to Powder Horn. Arriving 
there at one o'clock in the morning, they were able to sleep a few 
hours. Abby was near exhaustion, having had no rest, except a 
little nap at a tavern where she lay on some chairs with her feet 
to the fire. 

The next morning, after a good breakfast and a stroll on the 
beach, they boarded the steamship Perseverance in Matagorda 
Bay. They arrived in Galveston the following morning. 

On March 1, John and Abby embarked for New Orleans. On 
board ship John talked to two men about the advisability of re- 
moving to Texas to live. One had lived in San Antonio for three 
years and was now returning to Philadelphia, completely con- 
vinced that Texas was much overrated. The other man was a 
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Houston clergyman. He thought a lawyer might attain great 
wealth, particularly in the practice relating to land titles, but to 
achieve eminence, he said, the lawyer’s family ‘‘must pitch in ... 
be pleased with everything, and [he must] identify himself with 
the people’s interest and what they deem[ed] their interest.” 

The ship arrived at New Orleans the next morning. At five 
o'clock in the afternoon, the Jameses sailed for home on the 
Queen of the West. That night John wrote in his diary: 


My trip to Texas is over and I am fairly out of that beat. Before I 
came from home, I had a strong impression ... that I should go to 
reside in Texas. I am returning with that impression well nigh effaced. 
I believe that I would readily have practice as a lawyer, and gain 
a good position in Texas for which purpose I would select Austin. ... 
The probabilities would be largely in my favor of making a large 
gain in property which would consist in lands. There is among the 
people an anxiety to attract settlers of the class calculated to further 
improvements and to aid in the elevation of society. There is more- 
over very good society there, composed of Virginians, Kentuckians and 
other southern people, with which one’s family might pleasantly asso- 
ciate. The country is beautiful and the place healthful. But on the 
other hand it is a secluded spot, the mail from Ohio, New York &c is 
10 to 14 days: the road between us is a hard one to travel if we wished 
to make visits or return, and in times of wet weather almost impos- 
sible. There is beginning to be much anxiety for Rail Roads, but 
some time must elapse before these can be constructed. 


John felt that he had been wise in making the trip; henceforth 
he would have a better perception of things in Ohio. There was 
much to do before he could leave Urbana, unless he were willing 
to take a great loss. Time must determine what he should do, and 
what would promote the happiness of his family. Time deter- 
mined that he must remain in Urbana, Ohio, as long as he lived. 
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EARL W. FORNELL 


N ENTRY in the Annual Trade Report of Her Majesty’s Con- 
sul at Galveston, Arthur T. Lynn, to the Foreign Office, 
for the year 1858, includes an item of eighty-nine camels 

at a declared value of $9,561.! It was the American ship Thomas 
Watson, which, on October 16, 1858, carried this strange cargo 
into the port under the personal supervision of the vessel’s osten- 
sible owner, Mrs. M. J. Watson. This intrepid woman, who, in 
the manner of Jefferson Davis in 1856, appeared to be attempt- 
ing to introduce an ancient form of transportation to the coastal 
plains of Texas, had the misfortune of entering the port during 
a period when the city was infested by an epidemic of fever.’ 
In order to protect the health of Her Majesty’s Empire, Consul 
Lynn had determined to refuse to grant clean bills of health to 
vessels wishing to leave Galveston for British ports. The 
Consul was burdened not only with an unusually firm habit of 
official compliance with Her Majesty’s regulations, but also with 
a strong moral distaste for anyone who might be engaged in 
the African slave trade. The Consul did not entertain the admira- 
tion expressed by Galveston newspapers for the enterprise shown 
by the venturesome Mrs. Watson in trying to introduce the 
“ships of the desert” to the coastal plains of Texas, for the travel- 
wise nose of Consul Lynn suspected correctly that some cargo 
other than “foul smelling camels” had been in the holds of the 
Thomas Watson, while she had sailed leisurely along the Gulf 
coast before putting in to Galveston. Her Majesty’s agent deter- 
mined to impede Mrs. Watson’s slave-trading enterprise in a 
skein of British red tape.* 
~tArthur T. Lynn, Annual Report of British Consulate, Galveston, ‘Texas, 
on Shipping, Navigation, Trade, Commerce, Agriculture, Population and Indus- 
tries, to British Foreign Office, 1858 (MSS, Consular Reports and Letters in British 


Foreign Office Papers, 1850-1860, British Public Record Office, London. Hereafter 
referred to as F.O.). 

2Lynn to Earl of Malmesbury, December 4, 1858, ibid.; Lynn to George Ham- 
mond, April 20, 1859, ibid. 

8Lynn to Lord Lyons (British Minister, Washington), March 23, 1859, ibid.; 
Howard to Earl of Clarendon, April 7, 1857, ibid. 
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The lady applied in the usual manner at the Consul’s office 
for clearance papers to sail to the British port of Liverpool. 
Knowing that Mrs. Watson’s declared intention to sail for Liver- 
pool was but a ruse to cover her real destination, the slave-trading 
port of Havana, Lynn refused to give the Thomas Watson a clean 
bill of health. Although the failure to secure this document 
would have caused the vessel no inconvenience in Liverpool, the 
lack of a clean bill of health would have denied to the vessel the 
privilege of a port of call at the tropical harbor of Havana, where 
the authorities would not have welcomed a vessel entering with- 
out a health clearance from the fever-laden city of Galveston.‘ 

On December 13, Mrs. Watson wrote Lynn demanding a clean 
bill and threatening to file a protest with the United States 
Department of State if it were not forthcoming. Lynn replied at 
once that he would not grant a clean bill to any vessel wishing to 
sail to a British port, which had entered Galveston harbor prior 
to November 14, the date of the last fever death in the city. This 
particular epidemic, according to Lynn, had taken the lives of 
10 per cent of the population then living in Galveston. He advised 
the lady that, since the lack of the document would cause her no 
difficulty in Liverpood, it was an open question as to what the 
real purpose of the Thomas Watson’s next voyage might be.° 

Thus, the good lady and the Consul were locked in a conflict 
from which neither would back down. Mrs. Watson sent a com- 
plaint against Lynn to the American Secretary of State and also 
sent an urgent message to J. A. Machado of New York City, the 
nominal agent, but actually the owner of the vessel,’ to come to 
Galveston at once. Lynn’s next move was to send another dispatch 
to the Earl of Malmesbury at the Foreign Office and to Lord 
Lyons in Washington regarding the strange cargo of camels at 
Galveston harbor. The Consul pointed out to Lord Malmesbury 
that if he had “deviated from the course adopted,” because of 
the threats made by Mrs. Watson, he would have been “guilty 

4Lynn to Hammond, April 20, 1859, ibid. 

5Mrs. M. J. Watson to Lynn, December 13, 1858, ibid.; Lynn to Mrs. M. J. 
Watson, December 13, 1858, Records Galveston Consulate, ibid. 

®Howard to Earl of Clarendon, April 7, 1857, ibid.; Lynn to Hammond, April 
20, 1858, ibid.; J. A. Machado to Lewis Cass, June 23, 1858, and G. M. Dallas to 


Cass, October 12, 1858, House Executive Documents, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess. (Serial 
No. 1095), Document No. 7, p. 132; Document No. 132, p. 264-265. 
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of a culpable dereliction of duty” as the ‘agent of Her Majesty 
in Texas.’ 

In the meantime, the eighty-nine camels had been unloaded 
on the island and were wandering about the city streets creating 
a general nuisance. The city fathers met and passed an ordinance 
which made it a violation of the Municipal Code to allow camels 
to wander unattended in the city streets.* Galveston youths and 
ne’er-do-wells made a sport of pelting the strange, ungainly 
animals with stones, thereby frightening the camels into further 
behavior unbecoming to the peace and quiet of the port city. 

The wheels of the British Foreign Office turned slowly, but 
continually. Lord Lyons, the British Minister in Washington, 
relayed to George Hammond of the Foreign Office the complaint 
Mrs. Watson had filed with the American Secretary of State and, 
in due time, the Earl of Malmesbury referred the matter of the 
ship Thomas Watson and the Galveston camels to the Lords of 
the Committee of the Privy Council for Trade. Her Majesty’s 
Lords ‘“‘were pleased to express the opinion that Consul was jus- 
tified in withholding a clean bill of health ... in regard to the 
town,” but the Lords were “not without apprehension from the 
tenor” of Lynn’s dispatch that his withholding of the clean bill 
of health from the vessel might have been inspired “uncon- 
sciously”’ by the Consul’s personal distaste for slave-traders.* Lynn 
vigorously denied this suggestion by the Lords, asserting, in a 
voluminous correspondence, that all of his actions had been guided 
solely by Her Majesty’s trade regulations.*° 

In the meantime, Mrs. Watson, her captain and J. A. Machado, 
the actual owner of the slave-trading ship Thomas Watson, who 
had by that time arrived in Galveston from New York, had been 
making life as unpleasant as possible for Consul Lynn, in order 
to show him their distaste for his meddling in the operation of 
their mercantile enterprise.” 

Into this ungracious and bickering situation, “the mariner’s 
fate” thrust the little English schooner Commerce, the only ship 


7Lynn to Lord Lyons, March 23, 1859, F.O. 

8Ordinance Book, 1857-1865 (MS, Office of City Secretary, Galveston), 34. 
®Earl of Malmesbury to Lynn, April 18, 1859, F.O. 

10Lynn to Hammond, April 20, 1859, ibid. 

bid. 
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owned by a compatriot of Consul Lynn, named Samuel Parsons, 
an impecunious trader, who operated a small mercantile estab- 
lishment in Kingston, Jamaica. The Commerce had been forced 
into the port of Galveston because of a leaking bottom. All of the 
crew members on the vessel, except the master, J. S$. Pearce, were 
“free persons of color.” As Texas law made it a criminal offense 
for a ship master to introduce free colored persons into the state, 
the crew members, in compliance with the law, were confined in 
the county jail.’* Since the port was at that time suffering from 
the fever epidemic, and because confinement in the close and 
unhealthy quarters of the jail amounted to a virtual inoculation 
with the dreaded fever, Consul Lynn made a personal plea before 
the county judge of Galveston to permit the crew to be confined 
under arrest on board the schooner Commerce, rather than in 
the “unhealthy gaol of this country.”” The judge agreed to permit 
this procedure ‘‘as a special favor to Her Majesty.” 

Through a most unhappy circumstance, there were no vacant 
berths at the wharves in Galveston at the time when the Commerce 
arrived. The harbor-master had ordered the schooner to ‘make 
fast” to the vessel Thomas Watson, which was lashed to a wharf. 
On October 31, a sudden gale “had sprung up from the North” 
and, as a result of being thrust against the Commerce, the “copper 
plates” on the bottom of the Thomas Watson were damaged. The 
fenders of the Watson failed to provide the usual protection for 
the ship, “because, by that time, she was riding high, being 
without her ballast” of either camels or slaves. Because of the 
various circumstances involved, Mrs. Watson did not accept this 
incident in a gracious manner."* 

Upon the suggestion of Lynn, the master of the Commerce 
had already gone to New Orleans to secure funds with which to 
repair the leak in his vessel, as it was impossible to raise the 
needed funds by a “bottomry award,” because of the precarious 
condition of the Commerce. Being cognizant of both maritime 
law and the rules concerning the admissibility of testimony by 


12Lynn to Samuel Parsons, February 21, 1859, Records, Galveston Consulate, ibid.; 
Lynn to Lord Lyons, April 27, 1859, ibid. 

13] bid. 

14Samuel Parsons to Lynn, January 28, 1859, ibid.; Lynn to Lord Lyons, March 
23, 1859, ibid. 
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free persons of color in Texas courts, Mrs. Watson, on Novem- 
ber 4, “libeled the British schooner Commerce for damages 
alleged to have been caused by the latter during a severe gale.” 
The claim was filed in the federal court in Galveston. 

Since the only testimony which could have been produced in 
favor of the Commerce was inadmissible as evidence, inasmuch 
as the testimony would have been that given by free persons of 
color, the case was decided in favor of Mrs. Watson, solely on the 
basis of ex parte evidence. In accordance with the law, the 
vessel (valued at $1200) was sold to her to settle a $300 claim, 
to which, under other circumstances, she would not have been 
entitled." 

Lynn had secured the legal services of State Senator Henry 
N. Potter to protect the interest of the owner of the Commerce, 
but no legal redress to this miscarriage of justice was available 
under the law. Lynn had the crew of free colored sent under his 
protection by a British vessel to the care of British Consul Mure 
in New Orleans, as the free Negroes could not be legally put 
ashore long enough to permit their being assigned to a crew of 
an outgoing British vessel.’* 

The feud between the ‘owner’ of the camel-carrying slaver 
and Consul Lynn attracted public notice when the Galveston 
Civilian published a “telegraphic dispatch” from Washington 
under the headline ‘““The Camels With Their Backs Up.” The 
dispatch noted that “a complaint had been lodged in the State 
Department against the British Consul at Galveston” alleging 
that Lynn’s course in regard to the Thomas Watson had been 
actuated “by a feeling of petty malice.” The owners of the vessel 
had preferred a claim of $10,000 against the British government 
on account of “damages sustained by this dereliction of duty on 
the part of the Consul.” 

By the way of local comment, Hamilton Stuart, editor of the 
Civilian, referred ‘‘once more’ to ‘““The Camels”: 


We think we are safe in assuring our readers that the friendly rela- 
tions between Her Brittanic Majesty and the Sovereigns of America 


i5Lynn to Samuel Parsons, February 21, 1859, and Lynn to Consul Mure, New 
Orleans, November 6, 1858, ibid. See also Lynn to Lord Lyons, March 23, 1859, and 
Lynn to George Hammond, April 20, 1859, ibid. 
iéLynn to Samuel Parsons, ibid.; Lynn to Mure, ibid. 
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will not be suddenly ruptured by the complaints of the Camels, as 
reported in the telegraphic dispatch from Washington. Whether that 
$10,000 will be paid without some evidence of actual wrong or damage, 
we are not precisely prepared to say; but we rather think it won't.” 


A short time later, the enterprising Mrs. Watson sailed away 
from the port of Galveston in the Thomas Watson, still lacking 
the clean bill of health. During the weeks when she and Lynn 
had been engaged in their controversy a few of the orphaned 
camels wandering about the island had been slaughtered by 
Galvestonians who harbored a curiosity to taste camel steak. Some 
others of the animals, after foraging for a meagre fare in a clime 
inhospitable to them died within a few months, leaving their 
long white bones on the sands to confound some future archaeolo- 
gist. Some of the more fortunate camels, however, were rescued 
from their wandering existence by Francis Richard Lubbock who, 
having learned of the inhospitable treatment accorded to Mrs. 
Watson and J. A. Machado by some persons in Galveston, gra- 
ciously agreed to transport forty of the beasts to his ranch on the 
mainland, where, presumably, there were persons who took a 
more understanding attitude toward camels and other related 
imports then entering Texas." 


17Galveston Civilian, March 19, 1859. 
18Francis Richard Lubbock, Six Decades in Texas (Austin, 1900), 236. 
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Cemas in 1804 
C. NORMAN GUICE 


LTHOUGH TEXAS was just another Spanish frontier province 
at the opening of the nineteenth century, part mission, part 
fort, remote, and half forgotten in so far as the central gov- 

ernment was concerned, it, along with all the other regions of 
New Spain, was subjected in or about 1804 to a census-by-official- 
estimate. The ‘“‘statistical relations” which were drafted by various 
local authorities were subsequently sent to the Real Tribunal del 
Consulado de Veracruz, the merchant guild of Veracruz, which had 
been instructed by royal orders of June 21 and August 26, 1802, 
to collect “geographic, administrative and economic data and in- 
formation.” Intendants and other local officials were to inform the 
Consulado as to “the value and variety of the products of that 
territory; the expenses and other charges borne before shipping; 
the total revenue produced; the hindrances or obstacles which 
might be inhibiting progress, along with suggestions for elim- 
inating them.” It was hoped that the consular officials, thus inti- 
mately acquainted with the social and economic conditions of the 
land, would be able to “devise measures which might be applied 
not only to solve various administration problems but also give 
impetus to the development of agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce.” Little use, however, seems to have been made of the 


1Mexico, Archivo General de la Nacién. Bandos, Vol. 23, No. 2; Mexico, Archivo 
General de la Nacién, Consulado, Vol 193, No. 1; Mexico, Archivo Histérico de 
Hacienda, Coleccién de documentos publicados bajo la direccién de Jesus Silva 
Herzog (Mexico, Secretaria de Hacienda, 1944), Vol. III, “Relaciones estadisticas 
de Nueva Espaiia de principios del siglo XIX” (hereinafter cited as “Relaciones” , 
i. It should be noted that the royal orders did not establish a new administrative 
procedure. The creation, in Madrid in 1795, of the Secretaria de la Balanza de 
Comercio had already done that, at least in part. “In part,” because the second 
Count of Revillagigedo, viceroy in New Spain between 1789 and 1794, had ordered 
similar surveys, and, for that matter, the “relaciones geograficas” of the second half 
of the sixteenth century had insured the collection of somewhat the same informa- 
tion. For an example of the Revillagigedo materials see ibid., 145-185; for examples 
of the sixteenth century documents, see Marcos Jiménez de la Espada (ed.), 
Relaciones geogrdficas de Indias, (4 vols.; Madrid, 1881-1897) . 
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materials gathered and few proposals seem to have originated out 
of a study of them.’ 

The Consulado must have begun to make its inquiries shortly 
after it received the orders mentioned, because by the early spring 
of 1803 near-by subdelagaciones, alcaldias, and other such govern- 
mental units began to send the information requested to the 
Veracruz agency.’ It was not until 1804, however, and even after, 
that replies were received from the more remote areas.* The 
province of Durango forwarded its answers on January 27, 1804, 
the kingdom of New Galicia on April 18, 1804, and the provinces 
of Sonora and Sinaloa on March 27, 1805.° And, for that matter, 
the “Provincia de Texas” had sent in the answers reproduced 
below on August 20, 1804.° 


THE PROVINCE OF TEXAS 


A list of the Presidios, Towns, and Missions which it presently 
contains. 

Capital: the Town of San Fernando de Austria or Presidio 
of San Antonio de Béxar in which the Governor makes 
his residence. 

San Antonio Valero. A secularized mission just across the 

Béxar River fron the above. 

The Mission of the Purisima Concepcién de Acufia, at a 
league’s distance from the last-named. 

The Mission of San José de Aguayo. Twenty leagues [away]. 

The Mission of San Juan Capistrano, three leagues. 


2For a discussion of one phase of their usefulness, see Robert S. Smith, “José 
Maria Quirds: ‘Balanza del Comercio Maritimo de Veracruz’ e Ideas Econdémicos,” 
in El Trimestre Econémico (Mexico, 1934 to date), Vol. XIII, No. 4 (January- 
March, 1947) , 680-711. 

8See the “Apuntes estadisticas de la Intendencia de Veracruz,” in “Relaciones,” 
5-48. 

4Evidence that the delay was not entirely the fault of the Veracruz officials is to 
be had from the admission made by an official in Durango that he had received 
the Consulado’s questionnaire on February 5, 1803. Ibid., 89. 

5See “Durango, afio de 1803,” “Provincia de Guadalajara,” and “Noticias esta- 
disticas de la provincias de Sonora y Sinaloa,” in ibid., 89-98, 101-121, 125-140. 

6Mexico, Archivo Histérico de Hacienda. Legajo 442, Expediente 32. The Texas 
documents reproduced below are faithful transcriptions of the originals, with no 
editorial revisions. Since it is not always entirely clear, however, from Governor 
Flguezabal’s answers, just what questions the Consulado had asked, there have 
been added, in the form of footnote citations, the indications given by Governor 
Bernardo Bonavi, of Durango, in his replies, as they were published in “Relaciones,” 


92-98. 
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The Mission of San Francisco de la Espada, four leagues. 
The Presidio of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, at forty leagues 
distance from the capital. 
The Mission of Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, one and one-half 
leagues. 
The Mission of Nuestra Sefiora del Refugio, ten leagues. 
The village of Nacogdoches, two hundred [leagues] from 
the capital.’ 
San Antonio de Bexar, August 20, 1804. 
Juan Baut@ de Elguezabal 
(rubric) 

The Province of Texas and its jurisdiction: conclusions, based 
upon the best available knowledge and understanding and drawn 
up in the following manner, are now being submitted to the 
Senior Comandante General for the enlightenment of the Royal 
Tribunal of the Consulado of Veracruz. 


Part One: Geography 


Area:* This Province is bounded by the coast of the Ocean Sea 
and the Gulf of Mexico from the Southeast to the mouth 
of the Nueces River, [thence] to the North and a quarter 
Northeast,® by the boundaries of the colonies of New San- 
tander, Coahuila, and New Mexico, and from the last- 
named point toward the East until the line falls off again 
upon the aforesaid coast with the boundary of Louisiana, 
[the area] recently ceded to the United States of America. 
However, since the line separating that last from it [Texas] 
has not yet been determined, and since there is no infor- 
mation upon its [boundaries] with the three first-men- 
tioned ones, it is impossible to determine or even estimate 
the number of square leagues contained therein. 

Total population: 4051 souls." 


7For information concerning these, see the entries under the names given in 
W. P. Webb and H. Bailey Carroll (eds.), Handbook of Texas (2 vols.; Austin, 
1952) . 

8The question, according to Governor Bonavi, was: “Area (figure the Province’s 
total extent in square leagues) .” “Relaciones,” 92. 

®The exact phrase was “hasta el Norte quarto Nordeste,” or N E by N. For a 
discussion of Spanish sailing directions or compass points, see Samuel Eliot Morison, 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea (2 vols.; Boston, 1942), I, 211-223. 

10Hubert Howe Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols.; 
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For the already-stated reasons one cannot figure them in 
accordance with square leagues. 

Indian Tribes: the Nations are known as Carancahuaces, Curanes, 
Tancahues, Bidais, Cocoan, Orcoguisac, Nacogdochitas, Ays, 
Aynais, Nabeidachos, Quitseis, Huichitas, Tahuayas, Tahua- 
cana, and Comancha. By nature, most of these tribes are 
barbarous, nomadic, without discipline, manners, or civi- 
lization.“ 

Settlements: the Town of San Fernando de Austria or Presidio of 
San Antonio de Béxar, the residence of the Governor; the 
secularized Mission of San Antonio Valero, the [Missions] 
of San José de Aguayo, San Juan Capistrano, and San Fran- 
cisco de la Espada; the Presidio of La Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo; the Mission of that name, that of Nuestra Sefiora del 
Rosario, that of the Refugio; and the Town of Nacogdoches. 

Rivers: the principal ones are the Sabine, the Trinity, the Brazos, 
the Colorado, the Guadalupe, and the San Antonio. The 
two first-named ones originate within the Province, run from 
the Northwest to the Southeast, and empty themselves, at the 
coast, in the Bay of San Bernardo.** It is not known which 
of our territories sees the rise of the two second-named ones, 
but, running in almost the same direction, they fall into the 
aforesaid Bay, and all of them together create a volume of 
water which is, in floodtime, between twenty and fifty varas™ 
in depth and one hundred to three thousand, more or less, in 

San Francisco, 1889), II, 2, cites a population estimate of about 21,000 persons 


living in Texas in 1805. This figure, however, apparently included the Indians of 
the area. 

11For a discussion of the Indian groups of the Texas area, see Herbert Eugene 
Bolton (ed.), Athanase de Méziéres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1768-1780 
(2 vols.; Cleveland, 1914), I, 17-28. 

12According to Bonavi, the Consulado added “their names, where they rise, 
where they empty themselves, and what volume of water is carried.” “Relaciones,” 92. 

18The exact phrase was “Costa y Bahia de San Bernardo.” It would seem that 
the Spanish were using this term to designate a general coastal region rather than 
an exact point on the coast, since the Sabine River empties itself into Sabine 
Lake which flows through Sabine Pass to the Gulf while the Trinity descends to 
the Gulf via the waters of Galveston Bay. For additional information see Charles 
Wilson Hackett (ed.), Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits of Louisiana and Texas 
(4 vols.; Austin, 1931-1946), I, 350, 474. 

14The vara, a Spanish unit of distance, was used in the Spanish and Mexican 
surveys and land grants in Texas. One vara equals approximately thirty-three and 
one-third inches; 5,645.4 square varas equal one acre; 1,906.1 varas equal one mile; 
and 1,000,000 square varas, which is one labor, equals approximately 177.1 acres. 
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width. In the summer, however, they are of such short length 

* and scant depth that they hardly allow the passage of canoes. 
Between the Sabine and the Trinity, in the district of Nacog- 
doches, are the Atoyaque,’* Angelina, and Neches, which, 
despite separate origins, unite in a single mouth to flow into 
the above-listed Bay with a stream about the size of the others. 
The Guadalupe and the San Antonio, which have their 
origins in the Territory of Béxar, run in the same direction 
as the above-noted ones but carry a somewhat smaller volume 
of water. They both enter, quite near to each other, the sea 
at the above-mentioned coast of San Bernardo. In addition 
to the rivers mentioned there are the San Xavier,® the San 
Andrés,’ the San Marcos, the San Sabas,’* the Yanes,® the 
Alcon,” and the Medina, along a great number of Ar- 
royos, whose current, volume, and direction of flow are 
not given since they are but tributaries of the principal 
streams. 

Lakes:*! There is one contiguous to the northern reaches of the 
Brazos River which is perhaps twenty fathoms deep in the 
middle, three leagues wide, and twenty leagues, more or less, 
in circumference.?? There are various other sweet water lakes 
of smaller dimensions and less depth, but almost all of them 
dry up in the summer. Those of salt water, with a connection 
to the sea, are, according to information received, both 
numerous and large, especially that one which is formed by 
the Sabine River and its three tributaries. After his recon- 
naisance in the year of [17]97, the Irishman, Santiago Eliot, 
stated that it was large enough to offer shelter, with passage 


15 Today the Attoyac: Bayou. 

16Probably the San Gabriel of today. 

1™The present Little River. 

18The present San Saba. 

19Probably the present Llano River, identified by some early observers as the 
Chanes. See Webb and Carroll (eds.), Handbook of Texas, U, 70-71. 

20Rio de Alarcén? This name has been identified with the Guadalupe River. 
See Herbert Eugene Bolton, Texas in the Middle 18th Century (Berkeley, 1915) , 81; 
Hackett, Picharde’s Treatise, I, 127. 

21In the Durango questionnaire, the Consulado added “their diameter and cir- 
cumference, their sources and their outlets.” “Relaciones,” 92. 

22No such lake seems to exist today. 
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through its channel, to warships.** Since there is no one in 
the Province who can, because of his own knowledge, speak 
with authority on this matter, however, one is not able to 
state or even correctly estimate their number, depth, or 
extent. 

Sea ports:** Although it may be presumed that there are some, 
and various old settlers list those of Matagorda, El Bergan- 
ten,” and others, the lack of a competent person, a pilot or 
mariner, has made it impossible to assure ourselves of their 
existence, much less to take soundings or to reconnoitre 
their bars. Nothing of this sort could be discovered except by 
sending a costly expedition. 

Iron mines:*° There are many seams up toward the Indian fron- 
tier, but they are not worked because of a lack of skilled men 
and capital. 

Lead mines: The above statements also apply to lead. 

Copper mines: What is true of iron and lead is also true of copper. 

Tin mines: It is not known whether there are any or not. 

Silver mines: It is said that there are some, but that they are not 
worked. 

Gold mines: The above is true also for gold. 

Quicksilver mines: The same applies to sources of quicksilver. 

Marble quarries:*”? The inhabitants do not know of any. 

Gypsum pits:** It is said that there are some, but that they are 
not worked. 


23Apparently the present Sabine Lake. Very little has been found, by the present 
editor, upon Santiago Eliot and his reported survey. The Nacogdoches census 
returns for 1801, however, list a Santiago Eliot and describe him as “American, 
native of Pennsylvania, bachelor, twenty-three years of age, residence of four years, 
agriculturist.” Mattie Austin Hatcher, ‘““The Opening of Texas to Foreign Settle- 
ment, 1801-1821,” University of Texas Bulletin, No. 2714, April 8, 1927 (Austin, 
1927), Appendix“II, 298. 

24To Bonavi the Consulado added “indicate if there are bars, and, if so, at what 
depth.” “Relaciones,” 92. 

25Presumably Matagorda and St. Charles Bays. 

26Concerning these, Bonavi was directed to “list the ones in existence, their 
annual productions and expenditures, and the number of persons employed.’ 
“Relaciones,” g2. 

27The additional directions of Bonavi were “to characterize them by colors and 
by quality, and to state whether or not the quarries were worked.” [bid., 93. 

28“And other such [mines] which may be present,” according to Bonavi. 
Ibid., 93. 
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Salt deposits:*® Four very poor ones are known of, but they are 
scarcely worked by any except heathen Indians. 


Part Two: Public Affairs 


Highways constructed:*° Not a single one yet, and, in the future, 
probably to be obtained only through the continued move- 
ment of soldiers and settlers from Béxar to Nacogdoches, 
to the Presidio of Rio Grande, to the Town of Laredo, to 
the Presidio of La Bahia del Espiritu Santo, and from there 
to the above-mentioned Nacogdoches. 

Highways repaired: Only those noted above, and by the very per- 
sons who use them. 

Bridges: One across the drainage ditch for the Presidio of Béxar, 
plus one other, poorly-constructed of forked poles, which is 
used for crossing the river in going from the aforesaid Presidio 
to the Town of San Antonio Valero. 

Inns and Lodging houses: None. 

Public Works:** None. 

Distances: From Béxar to Veracruz—Going by way of Saltillo, San 
Luis Potosi, and Mexico, the estimated distance is 442 leagues. 
However, a route along the coast, via the Huasteca, would 
be shorter. 

Part Three: Military Affairs 


Infantry units, militia: None. 

Cavalrymen enrolled: Ninety-five men. 

Garrisons: There are four, including that of the Detachment of 
Nacogdoches, with goo cavalrymen in two presidial companies 
and one “Flying Squadron”; that last since most of the 
married men live off station. 

Recruits:*? During the past year there were sixteen who re-enlisted 
in the three companies. 


29“Salt deposits (the known ones, the salt produced and its value) .” Jbid., 93. 

80To this question on highways constructed, and to the following ones on high- 
way repairs, and bridges, the Consulado added: “State, in each case, if after the 
creation of the intendencies.” Jbid., 93. 

31“Public works: list the existing ones, with their cost, purpose, and usefulness.” 
Ibid., 93. 

82“Recruits (list by number and identify by units) .” Jbid., 93. 
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Part Four: Royal Treasury** 


Sales taxes: There are none. 

Tributes: None. 

Royalties from the mining of gold and silver: None. 

Fees from the public sale of wild horses, unbranded calves, and 
the exportation of raw materials: 200 pesos. 

Sales of tobacco, gunpowder, playing cards, stamped paper, plus 
postal fees annually yield, according to careful estimates, 
13,600 pesos. 

Expenses: in administering all the above sales—700 pesos annually. 


Part Five: Mercantile Affairs 


Castilian goods and products consumed:* Annually, in the entire 
Province, about 29,500 pesos worth of velveteens, linens, silks, 
and fancy thread. 

Asiatic and Chinese goods: 2,500 pesos. 

The goods of this Kingdom: in ordinary cloth, ramrods, soap, 
sugar, and blankets—8,500 pesos. 

Trade in Cacao and Beeswax: 300 pesos. 

Exports for Veracruz: None. 

Exports for Acapulco and San Blas: None. 

Contraband trade: Perhaps, 3,000 pesos’ worth each year, in linen, 
Indian shags and cambrics. 


Part Six: Agriculture 


Maize: it has been estimated that 5,000 fanegas** are annually 
harvested for local consumption in the aforesaid Province 
at the price of twenty reales or three pesos. 


33While the Durango and Texas officials answered the questions upon this sub- 
ject, the two governmental agents returning the questionnaires for the provinces 
of Sonora-Sinaloa and Guadalajara refused to give the information requested. In 
the latter case the refusal was explained by the statement that “His Excellency, 
the Viceroy of these Kingdoms in an official letter of June goth ... ordered 
that the Royal Tribunal of the Consulado of Veracruz should not be furnished 
with any information upon matters concerning the Royal Treasury unless the 
Superintendent General [of Treasury] has deemed it advisable. ...” Ibid., 116. 

84To this question concerning Spanish imports, plus the following one on Asiatic 
goods, the Consulado added, “list the principal ones and make a careful estimate 
of their total annual value in the Province.” [bid., 94. 


35Fanega—about 1.6 bushels. 
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Wheat: None, although experience has shown that it does very 
well here. 

Barley: The above is also true for this product. 

Vegetables: The same can be said for vegetables. 

Cotton: About goo pounds of a very good quality [is produced ] 
and sold, with the seed still in it, at one real. 

Sugar: Since most of the cane produced is consumed in that form, 
only about 600 pesos’ worth of piloncillo** is made. 

Tobacco: None, although it should grow very well. 

Cacao: None. 

Vanilla: None. 

Cochineal — Grana fina: None. 

Grana Silvestre:*" None. 

Dye wood: None. 

Tabasco peppers: None. 

Jalap: None. 

Istle or Pita Floja:** None. 

Sarsaparilla: None. 

Anil: None, although it should do well. 

Balsams: None. 

Pine and Copal Resins: There are many of these. 

Cabinet woods:*® Some of these, and enough of the ordinary 
varieties for houses and ships. 

Aromatic and medicinal herbs and roots: There are various ones, 
such as Sassafras, Viperinas,*® Milpertui,* Elder, Purga 
amarga,*® Yerbanis,** and others which are used by the inhab- 
itants when they are ill, in an effort to fill the gap caused by 
a lack of pharmacies and physicians. 

86Piloncillo—raw, loaf sugar. 

87Grana fina and Grana Silvestre were two varieties of Cochineal prepared for 
the market. 

38Jstle or pita floja—the plant Ananas Magdalenae Standl, a member of the 
Bromeliaceae family, which gives a good quality of fiber, noted for its strength 
and fineness. 

39In the Durango questionnaire the above category was apparently followed only 
by the consular instructions “Report any additional important products which may 

exist.” Ibid., 96. 

40Viperinas—Possibly Senega or Snakeroot. 

41Milpertui—Apparently Hypericum perforatum, commonly known as Rosin Rose, 
St. John’s Wort, Touch and Heal. 

42Purga amarga—Several herbs, including both Aletris farinosa (bittergrass) and 


Lettandra Virginica (physic root) , could be described by this name of “bitter purge.” 
43Presumably the herb Anise. 
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Part Seven: The Pastoral Industry 


Cattle: There are perhaps some 8,300 steers, with the largest 
worth ten pesos, or even up to twelve or fifteen if they have 
been fattened. 

Sheep: About 6,500 head, with a retail value of two pesos apiece. 

Goats: 1,550 head worth twelve reales apiece. 

Hogs: 817, at six pesos each. 

Horses: 4,000, with an estimated price of ten pesos each, though, 
in actual practice, they are not ordinarily sold because of 
their usefulness to the soldiers and settlers. 

Mules: 610, that are not for sale for the above reason, so that 
their value has risen to 25 pesos. 

Asses: 36, and while they are not for sale they are valued at eight 


pesos. 
Part Eight: Industry 


Tanneries: There are none. 

Soap works: About 200 pesos’ worth is made each year from 
Buffalo fat for the settlers’ and troops’ use. 

Woolen mills: None. 

Cotton textile mills: None. 

Silk manufacturers: None. 

Producers of ribbons and braid: None. 

Rum distilleries: None. 

Saltpeter refineries: None. 

Gun powder producers: None. 

Tile works: None. 

Glassware factories: None. 


Part Nine: A General View of Employment 


In Mining: None. 

In Muleteering and Cartage: About 190 men. 

In Agriculture: All the rest of the settlers; with each of them 
producing for his own and his family’s sustenance, then sell- 
ing any surplus. 

In the Pastoral Industry: About forty. 

In Manufacturing: There is none. 
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In Shipping and Fishing: These industries do not exist. 

In the hunting of Bison, Deer, Bears, Wild Pigs, and in the cap- 
ture of Wild Horses (to the extent that it is not possible to 
estimate their increased numbers): Generally speaking, all 
the settlers are skilled in these occupations and spend most 
of the year in following them since their tendency is to prefer 
them to all others.** 

San Antonio de Béxar, August 20, 1804. 

Juan Bauta de Elguezabel 
(rubric) 
44The Durango, Guadalajara, and Sonora-Sinaloa reports add a “Part Ten: Gen- 


eral Observations.” And the Durango official elaborated “Those which the Sefior 
Intendente believes opportune.” [bid., 97, 121, 138. 
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Inaugural Address of the 
South Cevas Historical Association 


November 6, 1954 
HOBART HUSON 


N DETERMINING to stress research and study of the Tamauli- 
pecan background of the imperial area of present-day’ ‘Texas 
in which it is our privilege to live, the South Texas Historical 

Association has not only embarked on a long-range historical ex- 
ploration, but from its inception has assumed an international 
rather than a local or regional character. If the course adopted 
by it is consistently adhered to, there can be little doubt that it 
must at no distant time occupy a unique, and, perhaps, authorita- 
tive, position among the historical associations of North America. 
The Tamaulipecan background naturally, harmoniously, and 
definitely, fixes alike the geographical bounds from which its active 
membership is to be drawn, as well as the area which will engross 
its principal historical research. This territory may be generally 
described as extending along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
from the Panuco River to the San Antonio and lower Guadalupe 
rivers; and northward across the Rio Bravo to the Medina River, 
almost within sight of Bexar, and to the west up the Rio Grande 
to some indefinite point above Laredo. This vast area is literally 
packed with history, the major portion of which has not been 
greatly explored either in this country or in Mexico; consequently 
is interesting alike to Texans and to Mexicans; thus inviting un- 
limited possibilities of correspondence, collaboration, sociability, 
and friendship between members of our society and members of 
historical societies of our good neighbor to the south. Naturally, 
we of ‘Texas will be interested principally in the history of the 
area lying above the Rio Bravo; but as much of the history is 
common, the international aspect of our society is inescapable. 
The Tamaulipecan background simply delimits or demarks our 
historical territory, but does not limit or restrict the scope of our 
historical interest within such territory. Thus we are not limited 
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in interest or study to the aboriginal, colonial, or revolutionary 
history of the area; but it extends to all history which has been 
made by any race at any time within the limits of the part of the 
territory lying above the Rio Grande. This, of course, includes 
American and European colonies in Tamaulipas, the Texas Revo- 
lution, the border wars of both the Texas Republic and of Tamau- 
lipas, the Republic of the Rio Grande, Indian wars, American pen- 
etration of the trans-Nueces, such as Kinney’s settlement, the Mex- 
ican War, the Mexican Rio Grande towns and patrician families, 
ranchos, the American Civil War in coastal Texas, the Maximilian 
period, the development of the country, the Texas Rangers, border 
banditti, Cortinas, the building of the railroads to the building of 
Falcon Dam. There is hardly any of these phases which does not 
find echo or counterpart south of the border. No, the Tamaulipecan 
background in nowise restrains or restricts us from pursuing or de- 
veloping to our heart’s desire all purely Anglo research which may 
particularly interest any of us. It adds spice to most of this as 
well as provides a broad basis for serious research in important 
and scarcely tilled fields of more than local or sectional interest. 

We are, of course, familiar with the history of Coahuilan Texas 
from the Mexican Revolution to the present. Part of our research 
territory enjoys the distinction of having been under jurisdiction 
of both Nuevo Santander and Coahuila. While early maps of 
Nuevo Santander indicate that its limits may have extended all 
along the Gulf of Mexico to the limits of Nuevo Francia, or 
Louisiana, it is definitely known that the limits prior to 1805 were 
the San Antonio and lower Guadalupe rivers. In 1805 the viceroy 
decided the boundary dispute between Tamaulipas and Coahuila 
by fixing the Nueces River as the boundary. 

The long period during which Nuevo Santander, or Tamaulipas, 
exercised jurisdiction as far east as the San Antonio produced 
history as glamorous as it is generally unknown within that wild 
territory. By recognition of this ancient jurisdiction Colonel José 
de Escandén becomes an intriguing subject for our study. It is to 
be recalled that Hernando Cortez and his adventurers overthrew 
the Aztec Empire between 1519-1521. The Spaniards gradually 
extended their power radiating from Mexico City as a center 
in the general form of a circle. Besides a settlement on the 
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Panuco River, in 1522, the Spaniards made no sustained effort to 
reduce the territory lying between the Panuco River in Mexico 
to the San Antonio River in Texas, until about the year 1746. 
Meanwhile the aborigines of the area, who, in the part between 
the Panuco and Rio Bravo were known as the Huaxtecas de 
Tamaulipas, held solitary sway under their ancient chiefs, as their 
archaeological remains attest. Between 1528 and 1536 Cabeza de 
Vaca and the survivors of the shipwrecked Narvaez expedition, 
traversed Texas. According to Bethel Coopwood, the Malhado 
of Cabeza was none other than St. Joseph’s Island, and the can- 
nibalistic eating of one another by the Dorantes party took place 
on Live Oak peninsula, and the reunion of Cabeza and Dorantes 
took place on a site in the present city of Corpus Christi, about 
where the Hotel Robert Driscoll now stands. (All of this belongs 
to the Tamaulipecan background.) The Karankawa Indians with 
whom the Spaniards lived, roamed alike from Louisiana through 
Nuevo Santander, to south of the Rio Bravo, and it was near this 
rugged old river they were finally exterminated. (The Carrizo 
Indians were autochthonous to the trans-Nueces and the Rio 
Grande.) There were numerous Spanish naval explorations of 
our section of the Texas coast between 1522 and 1821, and these 
will form interesting and valuable subjects for our members. 

The La Salle episode affects our study-territory, as the chevalier 
undoubtedly explored west of the Guadalupe-San Antonio, and 
the various expeditions which resulted from the advent of the 
heroic Frenchman concern us. 

In the mid-eighteenth century the Huaxtecan autonomy came 
to an end, and a glamorous and important era within our purview 
was ushered in. In 1746 Colonel José de Escandén was commis- 
sioned by the viceroy to inspect the area between the Panuco and 
the San Antonio rivers, then known as Seno Mexicano. Although 
he entered the territory with large armies, he accomplished the 
astounding feat of reducing the inhabitants with hardly any loss 
of blood, and, after being made governor and captain-general 
of Nuevo Santander (or Huaxteca de Tamaulipas, as the area 
was Called) , he succeeded in colonizing it for the most part with 
veteran soldier families. From 1749 to 1755, Escandén founded 
scores of towns, including Refugio (Matamoros), Reynosa, 
Camargo, Dolores, Revilla (Guerrero), Mier, and Laredo. In 
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1749 Escandon ordered the town of Vedoya to be founded on the 
Nueces. Later he explored in person as far as present-day Corpus 
Christi and founded a town in the vicinity known as San Miguel 
Archangel. From Corpus Christi he sent Captain Basterra to 
remove the mission of La Bahia from Mission Valley on the Guada- 
lupe to the present site of Goliad. Basterra founded Goliad in 1749. 

Many of the soldiers who thereafter were stationed at the 
presidio of La Bahia were Tamaulipecanos, among them being 
the Aldretes, Mancholas, De la Garzas, and the like. 

Overlooked is the Tamaulipecan colonization of the coastal 
area between the Guadalupe and the Nueces. Martin de Leon, a 
Tamaulipecano, after taking up ranchos in the brasados of the 
Nueces, and on both sides of the Aransas, founded the town of 
Victoria, on the Guadalupe. This, it may be noted, was subse- 
quent to 1805, when the Nueces had been adjudicated to be the 
boundary of Nuevo Santander. Tough old Don Martin paid little 
attention, however, to any law which interfered with his per- 
sonal interests. 

The Escandén towns on the Rio Grande are of importance to 
the history of our area, because the pueblo ejidos of most of them 
extended to both sides of the river, thereby making the history 
of Matamoros, Reynosa, Camargo, Revilla, Laredo, and others, 
of equal interest to Texas history students. 

When Colonel Henry L. Kinney essayed to set himself up in 
business at Corpus Christi, he invaded Tamaulipecan territory, 
and set the government and armed forces of that state at defiance. 

It is generally overlooked among lay-historians that Tamaulipas, 
and the other Mexican border states had colonization laws sim- 
ilar to those of Coahuila and Texas. These laws, and colonization 
under them, form subjects of lengthy study. Some of the colonial 
grants in the trans-Nueces were as large as whole counties, and 
there is hardly one of these grants which is not worthy of his- 
torical study. 

There are also numerous notable political figures connected 
with Tamaulipecan Texas, who are of common interest. Colonel 
Escandoén, I have mentioned. Tomas Sanchez, Captain Basterra, 
Martin de Leon, Captain Felipe Portilla, Villasenor, Bernardo 
Gutiérrez de Lara, General Antonio Canales, Colonel Antonio 
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Zapata, Juan N. Cortinas, Santos Benavides, and many others. 
Antonio Canales was on several occasions surveyor-general of the 
State of Tamaulipas, and the surveys in and about Corpus Christi 
were made by him. A historical study of his surveys would be inter- 
esting reading. 

What a treasure-trove of history we have in our prescribed 
territory! Akin to history, indeed, an integral, basic part, are an- 
tiquities, archaeology, anthropology, and ethnology. This source 
material remains practically untouched. 

Finally, much of the most durable research which challenges 
the membership emphasizes the desirability of more familiarity 
with the Spanish language and will encourage its study and 
mastery. While published histories of Nuevo Santander or 
Tamaulipas are few, source material in the Spanish language is 
inexhaustible. The most valuable of this material must be selected 
and translated into the English. As a beginning, I suggest as one 
project the translation of Alejandeu Prieto’s Historia de Tamau- 
lipas, Gabriel Saldivar’s excellent Historia Compendiada de 
Tamaulipas; Candelario Reyes’ Apuntes para la historia de Tamau- 
lipas en las siglos XVI y XVII; and the several excellent Mexican 
government publications, Estado general de las fundaciones 
hechas, por D. José Escandon en la colonia del Nuevo Santander; 
and others. 

Adherence to any such program as suggested must result, neces- 
sarily, in the accumulation of archives and collections of docu- 
ments, books, and correspondence in all languages, and in time 
such collections and libraries will be invaluable to students the 
world over who will be drawn to them as to some Mecca. Provi- 
sion should be made from the beginning for the orderly housing 
and care of such collections, and, initially, La Retama Public 
Library would suggest itself. 

Again the Society must have as an immediate objective a 
publication, similar to that of the Texas State Historical Associa- 
tion. Perhaps, not as pretentious at first, but as sound and scholarly 
in choice of materials to be preserved by publication. The editor- 
in-chief should be not only a scholar but one of experience as a 
publisher. Such a person lives at Brownsville, Texas. 

In conclusion, it may be that I have taken you up to a 
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pinnacle and shown you a vista of possibilities which may enliven 
your vision and fire your imagination, and may have charted for 
our society a course of high enterprise which will lead it to a 
position of prestige and recognized usefulness among the his- 
torical societies of the world. If so, I have succeeded in my pur- 
pose. Good luck, good work! Hasta la vista! 
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Checklist of Kuown Publications of 
Limestone County 
Compiled by RAY A. WALTER 


wishing to do research in the history of Limestone County, 

Texas. Though incomplete it will serve as an initial guide. 

Any information which will make the checklist more complete 

will be appreciated by the compiler. The following abbreviations 
are used in the listing: 


TT CHECKLIST was compiled at the request of persons 


+ to date ? information questionable 
// publication ended -O- photostats 


Sources are as follows: 

RAW-Ray A. Walter, Waco, Texas 

Bancroft Library, University of California, Berkeley, California 

Texas State Library, Austin, Texas 

University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Groesbeck Journal, Groesbeck, Texas 

Mexia Daily News, Mexia, Texas 

Coolidge Herald, Coolidge, Texas 

Chamber of Commerce, Marlin, Texas 

At this time privately owned papers are not available for research 
purposes in all cases. 


CooLinGE 


Coolidge Herald, weekly, 1904 + 
Follows Coolidge Ledger 
pub. — January 1, 1926 + 
Texas State — February 24, 1933 
University of Texas — February, 1925, - 1933 


Coolidge Ledger 
Followed by Coolidge Herald 
(Probably moved from Mexia, Texas) 
Texas State — January 23-31, February 14, March 6, 20, April, 
1908 
GROESBECK 


Groesbeck Argus, weekly, 1874 - // 
(Editors: R. F. Mattison and C. B. George. George purchased 
his interest from W. H. Frisbie, and changed the name to 
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Clarion. Founding editors would be: R. F. Mattison and W. H. 
Frisbie) 


Groesbeck Clarion, weekly, February, 1874- // 
(Editors: R. F. Mattison and C. B. George) 
Follows Argus 


Groesbeck Daily Avalanche, daily, 1916- // 
(Editor: Ira Lawley) 


Groesbeck Daily Times, daily, 1896- // 
(Editor: Sam Lewis) 
RAW — April 7, 1896 


Groesbeck Enterprise, weekly, 1871- // 
(Editors: probably L. M. Openheimer and W. C. Tomlinson— 
probably moved from Kosse, Texas) 
Printed receipts — privately owned 


Groesbeck Herald, weekly, 1872- // 
(Editors: Thomas J. Gibson and H. N. Atkinson) 
Printed receipts — privately owned 


Groesbeck Journal, weekly, 1892- + 
(Issued also as Groesbeck Daily Journal 
RAW -O- December 10, 1892 
Volumes 58, 61 (Correction in volume numbers) 
Several miscellaneous 
pub. — July, 1896 - December, 1905 
January, 1907 - December, 1912 
Januaryé 1914 - December, 1915 
Janudry, 1921- + 


Groesbeck News, weekly, 1896 - // 
(Editor: Roy Glover) 
RAW — March 18, 1896 
Groesbeck Record, weekly, 1902 - // 
(Editor: Lee Satterwhite) 


Groesbeck Semi-Weekly News, semi-weekly, 1896 - // 
(Editor: unknown) 
RAW — March 16, 20, 24, 27, 1896 


Limestone New Era, weekly, 1876 - 1897 ? 
(Founding editor: L. L. Foster. Issued also as Groesbeck New 
Era) 
Bancroft Library, November 6, 1885 (RAW -O-) 
Several issues available — RAW and private owners 


Sound Money Advocate, weekly, 1894 ?-1897 ? 
(Editor: Frank Corley; Business Manager: A. W. Jackson) 
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KossE 


Kosse Cyclone, weekly, 1886- 

(Issued as supplement—Groesbeck Journal) 

pub. (Journal)—January, 1910—December, 1912 
January, 1914—December, 1921 
March 8, 1923—November, 1931 
January 26, 1933—December 14, 1933 
January 2, 1936—December 22, 1939 
January 10, 1941—December 25, 1942 

Texas State: September, 1896—September 24, 1925 

University of Texas: August 18, 1904-1908; May 16, 1912—De- 

cember 16, 1920; June g, 1921—October 1, 1925 


Kosse Enterprise, weekly, 1869 - ? 
(Editors: W. C. Tomlinson and L. M. Openheimer) 


Kosse Local, weekly, ? 
(Editor: E. H. Hanson) 


Kosse News, weekly, ? 
(Editor: Keigwin) 


People’s Vindicator, weekly, 1879- //? 
Rising Sun, weekly, ? 
MEXIA 


Bi-Metalist, ? -? 
(Editor: Unknown; Publisher: Austin B. Kennedy) 


Democrat, weekly, 1887 - 1893 //? 
Bancroft Library, August 22-29, 1889 


Democratic-Eagle, weekly, ? 
(Editor: Abner Eubanks) 
Evening News, daily, January 3, 1899-1912 // 
Absorbed Mexia Evening Ledger; followed by Mexia Evening 
News 
Daily News: January 3- April 7, 1889 
Texas State: June 27, July 29, 1908 


March 20, 22, 27, April 1, 1911 
September 11, 1912 


Mexia Banner, weekly, 1892 - // 
(Editor: W. E. Doyle) 
Merged with Democrat to form Banner-Democrat 
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Mexia Banner-Democrat, weekly, 1892 - ? 
(Editor: W. E. Doyle) 
Consolidation of Banner and Democrat 


Mexia Courier, weekly, 1895 - ? 
(Editor: James O. Jones) 


Mexia Daily News, daily, February 9, 1923 + 
Follows Mexia Evening News 
Texas State: August 16, 21, 1923; November 26, 1924 
Chamber of Commerce, Marlin: July 3, 1924 
Numerous other issues privately owned 


Mexia Eagle, weekly, ? 
(Editor: Abner Eubanks) 
Moved to Thornton, Texas, in 1902 


Mexia Evening Ledger, daily, 1895 ? - 1899 // ? 
Absorbed by Evening News 
Daily News: August 3 - October 31, 1899 


Mexia Evening News, daily, 1912 - February 2, 1923 // 
Follows Evening News; followed by Mexia Daily News 
Daily News: January 2- April 30, 1912 

January 1, 1921 - February 2, 1923 


Mexia Herald Echo, weekly, ? 
(Editor: Marion Drinkard; Proprietor: Richard Hudson) 


Mexia Ledger, weekly, 1872 ? - 1904 ? 
(Editor: Jacob Willis Fishburn) 
Moved from Fairfield, Texas 


National Banner, ?-? 
(Editors: A. R. Foreman and L. W. Thomas) 


News-Ledger, weekly, 1899 // ? 
Follows Weekly News; followed by Mexia Ledger 
University of Texas: January 5, 1899 


Open Forum, 1937 - 1938 // 
(Editors: Walter F. Cotton and Dr. J. A. Chatman) 
RAW -O- October 23, 1937 


State Herald, weekly, 1900 ?- February 27, 1908 // 
Followed by Mexia Weekly Herald 
Daily News: May 3, 1900 - February 27, 1908 
Texas State: February, 1908 


Texas Monthly, magazine, ? 
(Publisher: Austin B. Kennedy) 
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Texas Observer, weekly, 1878 - ? 
(Also issued as Observer) 


Trade Journal, weekly, ? 


Weekly Banner, 1924-1927 // 
(Editor: Walter F. Cotton) 


Weekly Herald, weekly, March 5, 1908 -? 
Title varies: Weekly Herald 
Follows State Herald 
Daily News: March 5, 1908 - December 22, 1910 
January 4, 1912- December 24, 1917 
March 3 - December 22, 1918 
Texas State: March, 1908- April 2, 1920 


Weekly Mexia Ledger, weekly, ? 
(Probably same as Mexia Ledger) 
Texas State: April 5, 1895 


Weekly News, weekly, 1898 // ? 
Followed by News-Ledger | 
University of Texas: March - December, 1898 


PRAIRIE HILL 
Prairie Hill News, weekly, 1913 ? 
(Published at Coolidge, Texas) 
SPRINGFIELD 


The Pioneer, weekly, ? - 1860? 
(Editor: J. L. Caldwell) 
Copy recently discovered in Maryland 


‘TEHUACANA 


Hilltop Echo, 1938-1941 ? (Westminster College paper) 
RAW — November 3, 1939 


Presbyterian, unknown 


Trinity Herald, unknown 


THORNTON 


Democratic-Eagle, weekly, 1902 - ? 
(Editor: Abner Eubanks) 
Moved from Mexia, Texas, to follow Topic 


Thornton Herald, weekly, ?- 1891 ? 
(Editor: James O. Green) 
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Thornton Hustler, weekly, 1910 - 
(Issued as supplement to Groesbeck Journal) 
File lost 


Thornton News, weekly, ? 


Thornton Times, weekly, ? 
(Editor: D. P. Saunders) 


Thornton Topic, weekly, ?- 1902 // 
(Editor: J. E. Haddick) 
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Cwo Menefee-Sylvester Letters 
T. R. HAVINS 


light as parts of the Boone Collection which was recently 
given to Howard Payne College Library at Brownwood, 
by Dr. and Mrs. Leslie A. Boone, of Fort Worth. 

The first letter, written by John Sutherland Menefee while a 
member of the House in the Fourth Congress of the Republic of 
Texas to his father-in-law, John Clark of Jackson County, indi- 
cates something of the procedure in the establishment of postal 
service in Texas in 1839. 

The second letter from James Austin Sylvester to John S. 
Menefee throws light on the political scene in Texas in the closing 
days of President Mirabeau B. Lamar’s administration. The writers 
of these letters were men of more than ordinary importance in 
Texas during the period involved. 

John Sutherland Menefee was born in Anderson County, 
Tennessee, on June 24, 1813. The family moved to Morgan County, 
Alabama, in 1824. Menefee emigrated to Texas in 1890, settling 
at Texana in Jackson County, where, in 1835, he entered a mer- 
cantile partnership with Robert Mills and George Sutherland. 
Menefee saw military service as a private in Moseley Baker's com- 
pany in the San Jacinto campaign in 1836. Six years later, in 1842, 
during the Mexican threat against Texas, he was captain of a com- 
pany under Clark L. Owen. 

Menefee’s civilian public service included the postmastership 
at Texana for a few months in 1836. He was county clerk of 
Jackson County during 1837 and 1838. For two years, from 1839 
to 1841, he represented Jackson County as a member of the House 
in the Fourth Congress. Later, in 1846, he served as county judge 
of Jackson County. 

Menefee married Angelina Clark, daughter of John Clark of 
Jackson County, on July 17, 1839. He died on November 4, 1884, 
and was buried in the family cemetery near Edna. 

The writer of the second letter, James Austin Sylvester, was 


Ts Two unpublished letters presented herewith came to 
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born in Baltimore, Maryland, in 1807. Sometime prior to Decem- 
ber 18, 1835, he moved to Kentucky, where, on the date men- 
tioned, he enlisted in a volunteer company being recruited by 
Sidney Sherman for service in Texas. Preceding his company to 
Texas, Sylvester was commissioned a captain in the Texas reserve 
army in January, 1836. In March, 1836, he appeared as a second 
sergeant and color bearer in the reorganized Texas army. He par- 
ticipated in the battle of San Jacinto. Along with five other sol- 
diers, he captured Santa Anna on April 22, 1836, for which exploit 
he received, on August 3, 1836, a special tribute from Sam 
Houston. 

Sylvester moved to Jackson County after the revolution and 
served as deputy recorder of the county court. It was in this posi- 
tion that he met John S. Menefee, who was county clerk of the 
county. The two men seem to have become intimate friends. 

The presence of Sylvester in Austin in the closing months of 
1841 is unexplained. Whether he was employed at the time is not 
known. The letter indicates that he was probably unemployed and 
waiting for an opportunity for employment. He left Texas for 
New Orleans in 1843 and took a position as printer with the 
Picayune. There he remained until his death on April g, 1882. 


MENEFEE TO CLARK 


Austin December 21st 1839 

Dear Sir 

As Mr. Fitzgerald leaves here tomorrow and expects to pass through 
your neighborhood I embrace the opportunity of Sending you a few 
lines in relation to having a mail route through your neighborhood— 
I have spoken to the Post master gen! and he says if the people there 
will send a petition he will have it so attired— So if you and your 
neighbors feel interested in this matter you will please send a petition 
as soon as practicable— Also determine among yourselves and recom- 
mend where the Post office should be and who should be appointed 
post Master and I will endeavor to pay some attention to this matter— 

We are getting on slowly with business and it is likely we will be 
here for some time to come unless we conclude to have an adjourned 
session— there are several important bills under consideration which 
requires due deliberations and should not be acted upon in haste— 

I have not heard from you since I arrived here— I received a letter 
from Angelina dated 12th She was well and informed me that Uncle 
James had got home This place is very healthy and rapidly improving— 
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I understand there are a great many people coming into the Country 
In haste I remain your & 
Very respectfully 
J. S. MENEFEE 


P.S. There has been no paper published here for two weeks for want 
of paper however I presume it will come out again next week and 
there will be another published here before long— J. S. M. 


[The above letter was addressed to “Mr. John Clark LaVaca near 
Tumwatts Texas.”’] 


SYLVESTER TO MENEFEE 


Austin, Nov 22 1841. 
Dear Sir— 

After a protracted journey of Seven days, I have at last arrived at 
the City of the Hills; and a dull, dreary looking place it is, to make 
the most of it. Congress has done but little yet, but as there is some 
important bills now before the House, I may say they are in a fair 
way of doing something for the Country— The celebrated and much 
talked of Retrenchment bill is now before the House, and I think it 
will pass altho’ it meets with strong opposition from the minority— The 
bill provides for the reduction of the salaries of all officers, from the 
President down to the Clerks— to be paid in par funds whenever it is 
to be had— The Presidents Salary is to be $4000. par funds— and they 
seem to be anxious to pass the bill before Old Sam comes into office, 
which I think will be done. 

The committee are investigating the affairs of the different bureaus 
of the Govt and doubts are entertained, whether they will be able to 
get through before Congress adjourns— A Bill or Resolution is now 
before the H.R. censuring the President for sending troops to Santa 
Fe; but Judge Usher says it will be voted down. But little excitement 
prevails here relative to the removal of the Seat of the Government, 
although the Western Members generally concur in the opinion, that 
a strong effort will be made to remove it, so soon as Houston comes 
into office. The very Patriotic and gallant aid, Judge Burnet is one of its 
warmest advocates— that of its removal— and the distinguished— and 
almost extinguished Secretary of War, is another— and I am told by 
men of truth, that they urge as a strong ground— the fact of its being 
on the frontier, unprotected by the Government, and no letters above 
to give alarm, in case of danger. 

There is no prospect for business, and I cannot say at present, how 
long I shall remain here— but likely until after the inauguration; but 
if any situation should present itself the salary of which would meet 
present expenses, I shall likely remain during the Session— as that is 
a desideratum— Capt Owen is in fine health— and getting on well; 
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much spoken of as a man of Sterling worth, decision of character, and 
business talent: cuts rather a more conspicuous figure than our Lavaca 
friend wanted, with his butcher knife in his bosom— and his knife 
in his hand whittling; or writing— or rather scribbling “God made 
man & &.” People here who are acquainted with him, laugh very 
heartily at his boastings to them last spring, while on a visit to this 
place; he stated his Constituents had been greatly imposed upon by 
their Representative (Kendrick I suppose he meant) and he, as patri- 
otic man had come at last to the rescue, and was determined to do 
them justice by representing them himself— “Oh My Country, What a 
fall.—” If any letters from the United States, comes for me before the 
6th of December, please have them forwarded to this place. News 
reached town today, that Hamilton was on Galveston Island, with two 
million of the loan— but as yet, it has had no effect upon the currency 
here— it is passing generally at 8 for 1— Give my respects to all;— 
I send you a Gazette— no news from the west which is a wonder— tell 
Fanny I have her present— and will bring it to her when I return, if 
she keeps her promise— No more but remain 
Your Friend & 
James A. SYLVESTER 
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HE Fifty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Texas State Histor- 
ical Association was held on April 29 and 30, 1955, at the 
Driskill Hotel in Austin. The program was as follows: 


Fripay, APRIL 29 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
SeyMourR V. Connor, Presiding 

My Father: John O. Meusebach . . . . Mrs. Ernest MARSCHALL 
The Alcestis at Savoy . ...... . . . REX STRICKLAND 
Caddo Take . . . . . FRANK SMITH 
A French Utopia: 

Icaria in Texas (1848) . . . . . . . MARCEL JEAN Moraup 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 

Paut ApAMs, Presiding 

Harriett Ames . . . . . .  ELITHE HAMILTON KIRKLAND 
2:00 P.M. BUSINESS MEETING Maximilian Room 


Presiding 
Tue ApinA Dr ZavALA AUCTION OF TEXANA 
Gerorce P. Presiding 
Two Texas Songs . . . . . . MARILYN BRONSON 


Auctioneers: JAMES D. CARTER, SEYMOUR V. CONNOR, CHARLES BACARISSE, 
GARLAND BAYLISS, GEORGE R. ABERNATHY, JERRY BROCK 


7:30 P.M. DINNER Crystal Ballroom 
CLAUDE ELLIOTT, Presiding 
The European tape of Baron de 


Bastrop. . Mrs. Sytvia NYHOFF 
APRIL 30 
9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Rocer Concer, Presiding 

The Military History of San Antonio . . . . STANLEY BANKs 
Temple Lea Houston . . . .  Emsy H. 
Brokenburn: The Journal of Kate Stone, 

. . . « « « « Q, ANDERSON 
12 M. LUNCHEON Crystal Ballroom 


P. I. Nixon, Presiding 
Jim Bowie, a Big Dealer . . . . . . J. FRANK DosiE 
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2:00 P.M. PROGRAM Maximilian Room 
Pui ALPHA THETA 
GaRLAND Bay .iss, Presiding 


Annexation Diplomacy of Anson Jones . . . . JAY MAX MAISEL 
Texas Agriculture, 1865-1880 . . . . . . Sam EVANS 
Texas Industries 1860-1880 . . . . . . . . . VERA Lea Ducas 


ANNUAL JUNIOR HISTORIAN MEETING 
DorMAN H. Winrrey, General Chairman 
SATURDAY, APRIL 30 
The University of Texas 


9:30 A.M. PROGRAM Batts Hall Auditorium 
Miss Louise KELLy, Wichita Falls High School, Wichita Falls, Presiding 
Memoirs of My Polish Grandmother . . . . EDWIN WARWAS 
Green DeWitt-Arneckeville School, Cuero 

E] Paso Natural Gas Company . . . . . GUILLERMO FLORES 
Jefferson High School, El Paso 

A New Indian Tribe in Texas . . . . . GENE FALLWELL 


“Plains Buffalo Dance” 

“The Eagle Dance of the Kiowas” 
“Hopi Snake Dance” 

“Apache Ritual Fire Dance” 


“Oklahoma War Stomp” TRIBE OF TEAL WING DANCERS 
Junior Historian Chapter 139, Dallas 

The 1954 Rio Grande Flood . . . DEAN CARY 
Eagle Pass Junior High School, Eagle Pass 

Recording the Old with the New . . . . . JANE STEVENS 
Boling High School, Boling 

Texas Industries of the Gulf Coast . . . . CAROLE WILKS 
Robert E. Lee High School, Baytown 

Robert B. Green of San Antonio . . . SUE HASTINGS 
Brackenridge High School, San Antonio 

The Jediondas Greet Mendoza . . . . «MARY SUE JACKSON 
McCamey High School, McCamey 

We Explore Texas . . . ... + « PAUL SHIFLEIT 
LOUIS LENZ 

Spring Branch Junior High School, Houston 

“The Texas Star”. . . . directed by LEROY BROEDER 


Tour of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
The University of Texas 


12M. LUNCHEON Main Lounge,Texas Union 


CLINTON P. HARTMANN, Jefferson High School, El Paso, Presiding 
“City Slicker” 
“Ole Paint” 
“Ole Blue” 
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“Lavender Cowboy” 
“John Henry”... . . . « + MARILYN BRONSON 
The University of Texas 
Announcement of the Leslie Waggener Memorial 
Awards of the 1955 Junior Historian Writing 


Contest and the 1955 Chapter Awards . . DEAN HARRY RANSOM 
The University of Texas 


2:00 P.M. JUNIOR HISTORIAN TOUR OF AUSTIN 


The table decorations at the annual Junior Historian luncheon 
were furnished by Mrs. Sybil Jordan and the Baytown chapter of 
Junior Historians. Replicas of various Texas industries were 
placed on the tables. Favors, carrying out the theme of industries 
in Texas, were also furnished by the Baytown group. A menu in 
the form of a miniature Junior Historian and ten Texas books 
were presented to Junior Historians through the Texas State 
Historical Association. 

Members of the Austin High School chapter served as guides 
for the Junior Historians who took the tour of points of interest 
in Austin. The Texas Memorial Museum, the Capitol, and the 
State Cemetery were high points of the itinerary. 

Portions of the Junior Historian meeting were filmed by the 
Humble Oil and Refining Company and presented on the firm’s 
weekly TV program, “Texas in Review.” 

Persons attending the Association’s two-day meeting agreed 
that the program was one of the best ever held. The excellent 
speakers and the variety of subjects afforded a well-balanced pro- 
gram. The Friday night speaker, Mrs. Sylvia Nyhoff, flew to Austin 
from The Netherlands to speak on ‘““The European Background 
of Baron de Bastrop.” 

Through the courtesy of the Houston Public Library persons 
attending the meeting were presented a portfolio of drawings of 
‘“‘“Houston—Past and Present” by E. M. Schiwetz. 

The printed program of the annual meeting, containing Water- 
man L. Ormsby’s account of the first westbound Butterfield 
Stage, created a great deal of interest. Available copies of the 
program were gone before the meeting ended, and this year’s 
program has already become a collector’s item. 

At the Friday afternoon business meeting, the revised consti- 
tution, the preparation of which had been authorized at the busi- 
ness meeting of April 29, 1954, was presented to the assembled 
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members. Dr. Joseph Schmitz, chairman of the committee which 
drafted the revised constitution, explained the procedure of the 
committee and the contents in general. The new constitution, 
adopted with only one dissenting vote, follows: 


Tue ConstTITUTION OF THE TExAs STATE HistorICAL ASSOCIATION 


ArTIcLE I.—NAMr.—This Society shall be called The Texas State 
Historical Association. 

ArticLe II.—Opyectives.—The objectives of the Association shall 
be, in general, the promotion of historical studies; and, in particular, 
the discovery, collection, preservation, and publication of historical 
material, especially such as relates to Texas. 

ArtTIcLeE Association shall consist of Mem- 
bers, Fellows, Life Members, Sustaining Members, Patrons, Corpora- 
tion Members, Honorary Life Members, and such other types of 
membership as the Executive Council shall from time to time establish. 

(a) Members.—All persons interested in the collection, preservation, 
and publication of Texas history are invited to membership in the 
Association. However, the Executive Council shall have the authority 
to exclude from membership any person or persons adjudged to be un- 
desirable. 

(b) Fellows.—Members who show, by published work, special apti- 
tude for historical investigation may be elected Fellows by the Execu- 
tive Council. The number of Fellows shall not exceed sixty. 

(c) Life Members, Sustaining Members, Patrons, and Corporation 
Members.—Such benefactors of the Association as shall pay into its 
treasury at one time certain sums to be fixed by the Executive Council, 
or shall present to the Association an equivalent in books, manuscripts, 
or other acceptable matter, shall be classed as Life Members, Sustain- 
ing Mernbers, Patrons, or Corporation Members. 

(d) Honorary Life Members.—Persons who have rendered eminent 
service to Texas or to the Association may be elected Honorary Life 
Members by the Executive Council. 

ARTICLE IV.—Orricers.—The affairs of the Association shall be ad- 
ministered by a President, four numbered Vice-Presidents, a Director, 
a ‘Treasurer, and an Executive Council. 

The President and the four Vice-Presidents and the Treasurer shall 
be elected at the annual business meeting for a term of one year. 

The Director of the Association shall be a member of the Depart- 
ment of History in The University of Texas. The Director is the rep- 
resentative of the Executive Council, Editor of the Quarterly, and has 
general charge of all Association affairs. 

Fellows shall be elected to the Executive Council at the annual 
business meeting of the Association for a term of three years. 
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CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Retiring President of The Texas State Historical Association; President 1953-1955. 
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PAUL ADAMS 
Newly-elected President of The Texas State Historical Association. 
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Members shall be elected to the Executive Council at the annual 
business meeting of the Association for a term of five years. 


The Executive Council, five of which shall constitute a quorum, 
shall consist of the following: The President, the four Vice-Presidents, 
the three immediate Past-Presidents, the Director, the former Directors, 
the Treasurer, three Fellows, and five Members. The Executive Council 
shall be the governing body of the Association. 

ArTICcLE V.—Durs.—Each Member and each Corporation Member 
shall pay annual dues in an amount to be fixed by the Executive 
Council. 

Members or Fellows or Corporation Members may be dropped from 
the rolls for the non-payment of dues. 

Life Members, Sustaining Members, Patrons, and Honorary Life 
Members shall be exempt from all annual dues. 

ArTICLE VI.—PuBLIcATION CommiTTEE.—A Publication Committee 
shall consist of no more than ten persons (including the Director and 
President) selected by the Director from the Fellows or Members of 
the Executive Council. 

ArtTICLE VII.—AMENDMENTs.—Amendments to this Constitution shall 
become operative after being recommended by the Executive Council 
and approved by two-thirds of the members present and voting at any 
regular meeting; provided, that notice of the proposed amendments 
shall be given in the announcement of the meeting. 

ArTIcLe VIII.—As revised this Constitution shall become effective 
on approval of two-thirds of the membership at the annual meeting 


of 1955. 
y-Laws 


ARTICLE I.—CoMMiITTEES.—Special committees may be appointed by 
the President to facilitate or carry out the work or program of the 
Association. The Executive Council may create such standing com- 
mittees as it deems necessary. 

ArTICLE II.—The principal publication of the Texas State Historical 
Association shall be The Southwestern Historical Quarterly. In addi- 
tion, the Association may undertake such other publications as shall 
be recommended by the Director and concurred in by either the Pub- 
lications Committee or the Executive Council. The Editor of the 
Quarterly shall appoint such Associate Editors and Editorial Assistants 
as necessary. It is the responsibility of the Editor to insure that the 
material for the Quarterly, including materials for the Review Section, 
and all other publications shall have a direct bearing on the history 
of ‘Texas. 

ARTICLE III.—The by-laws may be revised by simple majority of the 
Executive Council. 
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The following officers of the Association were elected for the 


year 1955-1956: 
President: Paul Adams 
Vice-Presidents: Ralph Steen, Merle (Mrs. J. Bruce) Duncan, 
Fred R. Cotten, George P. Isbell 
Executive Council: (Fellows) Joseph Schmitz 
(Members) Carl Hertzog 
Treasurer: Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 


The new Association president, Paul Adams, is a businessman 
and collector of Texana from San Antonio. He has been president 
of the San Antonio School Board and a contributor to the 
Quarterly. For a number of years he has served as Association 
vice-president and been on the executive council. 

Re-elected vice-presidents were Ralph Steen, professor of history 
at the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas; Merle (Mrs. 
J. Bruce) Duncan, of Waco, professor of history at Baylor Univer- 
sity; Fred R. Cotten, Parker County historian, businessman, and 
Texana collector from Weatherford. The newly elected fourth 
vice-president, George P. Isbell, has for many years been the high 
sheriff at the Association’s annual book auction. 

On the executive council Joseph Schmitz was re-elected as 
fellows’ representative, and Carl Hertzog, widely known book 
publisher from El Paso, was re-elected as members’ representa- 
tive. L. W. Kemp, former Association president and well known 
for his work on the period of the Republic of Texas, was 
elected honorary life member of the executive council from the 
fellows. 

Mrs. Coral H. Tullis, whose services to the Association over a 
long period are incalculable, was again named treasurer. 

The 1955 book auction was named in honor of the late Miss 
Adina de Zavala,,who was a charter member of the Association, 
honorary life member of the executive council from the fellows, 
and a most devoted supporter of the work of the Association. 
Although this year’s auction did not have as many choice items 
as in previous years, bidding was active and the income amounted 
to $611.75. The auction was again directed by George P. Isbell, 
and he was assisted by James D. Carter, authority on Masonry in 
Texas; Seymour V. Connor, state archivist; Charles Bacarisse, 
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Garland Bayliss, and George R. Abernathy, graduate students in 
history at the University; and Jerry Brock, University law student. 
To the contributors and those persons who worked on the 
auction, the Association extends its sincere appreciation. The 
following list is believed to be complete, but, if any contributor’s 
name has been omitted, please notify the office. 
The following persons contributed to the book auction: 


Mr. William M. Jones 

Mr. and Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Judge Ralph W. Yarborough 
Dr. L. F. Sheffy 

Mrs. Harriett N. Leary 

Dr. Claude Elliott 

Dr. James D. Carter 

Mr. Burnell Pope 

Dr. Joe B. Frantz 

Mrs. Callie Miller Freeman 
Mr. Fred R. Cotten 

Mrs. Verna Jackson McKenna 
Miss Llerena B. Friend 

Miss Elizabeth M. Stover 
Houston Public Library 

Mr. George P. Isbell 

Mr. Lee Simmons 

Mr. J. W. Saxon 

Honorable Tom Connally 
Mrs. Rena Maverick Green 
Mr. Oscar Haas 

Mr. Wayne Gard 

Mr. R. H. Porter 

Sister M. Xavier 

Mrs. C. Glassford 

The Naylor Company 

Mr. H. Bailey Carroll 


Library of the Daughters of the Republic 
Southern Methodist University Press 
Mrs. Sarah Chokla Gross 

Mr. Dan Ferguson 

Miss Harriet Dickson Reynolds 
Prof. T. N. Campbell 

Mr. A. C. Burnett 

Mr. D. E. Kilgore 

Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Miss Bessie Weibling 

Miss Josephine Weibling 

Mr. Paul Adams 

Mr. W.N. Bate 

Mr. J.C. Dykes 

Mr. L. W. Kemp 

Mr. C. F. Schmidt 

Miss Frances Donecker 

Mrs. Grace Lewis Miller 

Mr. Roger N. Conger 

Mr. S. C. Gross 

Heritage Society of Waco 

Mr. J. Marvin Hunter 

Mr. W. M. Morrison 

Mr. Ted Dealey 

Mr. J. Marvin Hunter, Sr. 

Mr. V. G. Jackson 


The auditor’s comments and abridgment of the Treasurer’s 
report follow. The complete report was checked and approved by 


the executive council. 


JIM G. ASHBURNE 


Certified Public Accountant 


To the Executive Council 
Texas State Historical Association 


Gentlemen: 


March 20, 1955 


I have made an examination of the financial records of the Texas 
State Historical Association for the fiscal year beginning March 1, 1954, 
and ending February 28, 1955, and submit this report including com- 
ments and exhibits as listed in the table of contents. My examination 
was directed primarily to the verification of the financial position of 
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the Association as of February 28, 1955, as reflected by the financial 
records. Accordingly, I examined or tested the accounting records and 
supporting evidence in the manner and to the extent I deemed appro- 
priate in accordance with generally accepted auditing standards. I 
obtained supplementary information from the officers and used all 
other procedures which I considered necessary under the circumstances. 
In my opinion the accompanying statement of financial position 
and related statements of receipts and disbursements, together with 
the comments contained in the report, present fairly the position of 
the Texas State Historical Association as at February 28, 1955, and the 
results of its operations for the fiscal year then ended, in conformity 
with generally accepted accounting principles for nonprofit organi- 
zations applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Comments on the Statement of Position 


Cash—The balances shown on the books were reconciled to the bal- 
ances reported by banks for all funds, including the reconciliation of 
receipts and deposits and disbursements and checks clearing the banks. 
The comparative cash position is shown in Exhibit 3. Details for each 
fund active during the year are contained in Exhibits 4 through 8. 
There was no change in the beginning balance of the Special Fund or 
the Particular Purpose Fund. Cash in all funds at the end of the year 
was $6,987.11 more than at the beginning. 

Receivables—Amounts due from purchasers of books ($566.13) and 
dues billed and unpaid as of February 28, 1955 ($75.00) are believed 
to be collectible. Receivables representing sales made prior to May, 
1953, were charged off in the amount of $483. A breakdown of receiv- 
ables by source is furnished in Exhibit 10. 

Investments—No bonds were disposed of during the fiscal year, nor 
were any bonds purchased. Direct examination of the securities was 
made at the safety deposit vault of the Austin National Bank. Com- 
plete details of type and valuation are given in Exhibit 9. Current 
realizable value is $5,390.50 in excess of original cost. Series G and 
K bonds are redeemable only at a discount until maturity 12 years 
from issue date. 

Books—Consistent with the practice of the Association in prior 
years, publication costs were expensed when paid and revenue was 
not taken up except on receipt of cash. The inventory of books on 
hand is not carried at a dollar valuation, and hence does not affect 
the net worth of the Association. This practice is acceptable for non- 
profit organizations, whose primary purpose is to report the steward- 
ship of the funds managed by the Association. 

The inventory of books on hand, as reported by the officers and test 
checked by me, includes the following: 
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Number of 
Title Copies 
The Handbook of Texas (including 10 damaged sets) .......... 3,386 
Judge Robert McAlpine Williamson: Texas’ Three- 

Cumulative Index: 

Migration into East Texas: . 

Mistery Gb Western Falls Gounty 620 


Liabilities—As in prior years, the only liability at the end of the 
year is accrued salary, which was paid March g, 1955. 

Net Worth—As detailed in Exhibits 1 and 2, the net worth of the 
Association increased by $7,054.59 during the fiscal year. Most of this 
increase is attributable to increases in cash balances and investment 


income. 
Comments on Operations 


It should be understood by the council and membership that costs 
of office and storage space and clerical expenses are underwritten by 
the University and are not reflected in the report of the Association or 
its records. Receipts and disbursements for all funds are reported in 
Exhibit 4; separate schedules for other funds follow in Exhibits 5 
through 8. 

General Fund—Income from the Quarterly was $1,371.78 below that 
of last year, but income from the Junior Historian increased $178.15. 
Other receipts include $150 donations for the Meeting Fund; Transfers 
to Other Funds of $250 represents the payment of this donated money, 
plus $100 donated last year, to the speaker at the annual meeting. 
Miscellaneous expenses include $41.43 for express, $73.85 for circulars, 
and $141.35 for protective services such as audit, fidelity bond, insur- 
ance, and safe deposit facilities. 

The largest increase in expense was $654.35 for printing. Other 
details are reported in Exhibit 5. 

Publications Fund—Sales proceeds dropped $8,682.86 as compared 
with last year. An advance against publication cost of $1,500 was re- 
ceived on the history of Young County. No disbursements from this 
fund were made during the fiscal year. Details are found in Exhibit 8. 

Although the statements of position reflect realizable value of all 
assets and list liabilities existing at date of statement, operating state- 
ments are reported on the cash basis. An expenditure is deducted from 
the equity of the fund when cash is disbursed even though an asset— 
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such as books—is acquired. Fund equities are increased only upon 
receipt of cash or securities, not at the time of sale. This procedure is 
consistent with that followed in prior years and is considered adequate 
under the circumstances. 

Trust and Agency Funds—Certain monies are held by the Associa- 
tion for restricted use. These funds are not included in the statement 
of position of the Association. Such receipts and disbursements are 
presented separately in Exhibit 11. 

The beginning balance of the Post Fund was a credit balance, 
indicating the remainder of publication costs not recovered through 
sales. Current-year receipts exceeded this balance, and the fund ended 
the year with cash on hand. In addition to cash, the fund holds 67 
shares of General Foods nonpar common stock, traded for a donor’s 
check for $3,000 at his request. This stock is quoted today at 7514, 
making its market value slightly above $5,000. The stock paid $184.25 
in dividends during the year. Since the purpose of this fund has been 
served, and because the cash actually expended on publication came 
from the Publications Fund, it is recommended that the Post Fund 
be closed to the latter fund. 


General Comments 


In the small organization internal control is obviously limited by 
lack of personnel which precludes separation of duties. Precautions 
are taken—including the bonding of the cashier and countersigning of 
checks—and records are kept in a satisfactory manner. 

Although the inventory of books is not reflected on the financial 
statements, extreme care must be exercised to safeguard them and 
provide a record of disposition. I recommend that sales invoices be 
prenumbered and a copy of each serial number be retained in a file 
or book for a reasonable time. Books donated or disposed of otherwise 
than by sale should be recorded on invoices without showing dollar 
amount, but giving all other details of the event, such as quantity, title, 
and disposition. 

The scope of this engagement does not include detailed search to 
vouch that all receipts have been recorded or to verify that all disburse- 
ments have been made in accordance with terms of the various grants 
or of the directives of the Association. 

The officers and staff of the Association have been most gracious and 
cooperative in this engagement; I wish to express my gratitude. 

Yours very truly, 
[Signed] Jim G. Asupurne, C.P.A. 
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Exhibit 1. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Statement of Financial Position 
as of February 28, 1955 


ASSETS 

Cash: 

Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 

(Hoblitzelle Foundation Grant) ....................6. 788.31 

Receivables: 

Investments: 


U. S. Government Savings Bonds, at 
current redemption value: 


LIABILITIES 
NET WORTH 
Balance as of February 28, 1955 ..........-.-- + $109,708.21 


Exhibit 2. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Analysis of Changes in Net Worth 
Fiscal Year Ending February 28, 1955 


Excess of cash receipts over cash disbursements: 

Increase in redemption value of securities: 

Deduct decrease in receivables: 


Balance reported on statement of position $109,708.21 
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Exhibit 3. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statements of Position 
As of February 28 


ASSETS 
Increase or 
1955 1954 Decrease* 
Cash_ balances: 
Junior Historian Fund ...........:....... 788.31 681.62 106.69 
Total Cash—all funds ............ $ 39,711.58 $ 32,724.47 $ 6,987.11 
Receivables: 
Due from book purchasers ................ $ 566.13 $ 1,171.65 $  605.52* 
Dues tilled Hut anpaid 75.00 105.00 30.00* 
Total ...... $ 641.13 $ 1,276.65 $ 635.52* 
U. S. Government Bonds: 
Junior Sitstoman Fund 3,792.00 3,824.00 32.00* 
‘Total Invesiments ............5.. $ 69,430.50 $ 68,727.50 $ 703.00 
LIABILITIES 
$109,708.21 $102,653.62 $ 7,054.59 
1Portion of cash balance on deposit 
in savings and loan accounts ............... $ 10,512.15 $ 10,228.39 $ 283.76 


Exhibit 4. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—All Funds 
Fiscal Years Ending February 28 


FUNDS 
Increase or 
1954-1955 1953-1954 Decrease* 
Beginning cash balances: 

Junior Historian Fund 681.62 719-42 37-80* 
Particular Purpose Fund ................- 374-72 
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MRS. SYLVIA NYHOFF 


Texas-born resident of The Hague, Holland, 


dinner speaker of the 
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MRS. ELITHE HAMILTON KIRKLAND 
Texan novelist; luncheon speaker of the Association's Annual Meeting, 1955. 
Authentically dressed in a costume of the 1830's is Miss Bette Roberts 
of San Benito, Texas, a leading drama student of The University of 
Texas, who dramatized the part of Harriett Ames. 
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Receipts: 
4-32 340.49 336.17* 
Junior Historian Fund 106.69 257.20 150.51* 
Disbursements: 
45,842.77 45,842.77* 
$ 11,895.97 $ 57,555.62 $ 45,659.65* 
Ending cash balances: 
$ 20,443.19 $ 18,966.33 $ 1,476.86 
Flistorian Fund ................... 788.31 681.62 106. 


Exhibit 5. 
Texas State Historical Association 


Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—General Fund 


Fiscal Years Ending February 28 


Increase or 
1954-1955 1953-1954 _Decrease* 
Receipts: 
$ 8,879.52 $ 9,531.00 $  651.48* 
Reprints and quarterlies .................. 634-47 2,006.25 1,371.78* 
Interest on savings deposits ............... 283.76 153-39 130.37 
$ 13,372.83 $ 15,317-43 $ 1,944.60* 
Disbursements: 

OF $ 6,963.60 $ 6,511.20 $ 452.40 
Bindimg of Quarterlies 263.50 263.80 .30* 
Printing of Junior Historian .............. 1,757-33 1,555-38 201.95 
Stationery atid supplies. 146.99 69.15 77.84 
and! engraving ...... 218.86 272.82 53-96* 
Expenses, Gt AUCHOR 12.00 12.00* 
Welephone and telegraph... 5.82 2.41 3-41 
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Purchase of books for resale ............. 17.00 74.82 57.82° 
180.12 394-53 214.41* 
Miscellaneous expenses ................ 300.08 311.04 10.96* 
Transfers to other funds ..... 250.00 200.00 50.00 
Transfers pending (Exh. 7) ....... 5 ee 296.50 
$ 11,895.97 $ 11,417.85 $ 478.12 
Excess of receipts over disbursements. . ..$ 1,476.86 $ 3,899.58 $ 2,422.72" 


Exhibit 6. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts—Savings Fund 
Fiscal Years Ending February 28 


Increase or 
1954-1955 1953-1954 —_Decrease* 
Balance, beginning of year .. $ 432.55 $ 92.06 $ 340.49 
Transfer from other funds . 336.22 336.22* 
Balance, end of year .............. $ 43687 S$ 43255 $ 4.32. 
Exhibit 7. 
Texas State Historical Association 
Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements— 
Leslie Waggener Junior Historian Memorial Fund 
Fiscal Years Ending February 28 
Increase or 
1954-1955 1953-1954 Decrease*_ 
Balance, beginning of year ‘ $ 68:62 $ 71942 $ 37.80* 
Transfers from other funds : 200.00 200.00* 
warmed .......:...... 106.69 57-20 49-49 
To be accounted for 788.31 $ 976.62 
Junior Historian prizes! nee 295.00 
Balance, end of year ....... 788.31 681.62 §$ 106.69 


1This fund is due to reimburse the General Fund $296.50 and the Publication 
Fund $48.50 for prizes paid in May, 1954, and books awarded as prizes. The trans- 


fer has now been made. 


Exhibit 8 


Texas State Historical Association 


Comparative Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—Publications Fund 


Fiscal Years Ending February 28 


Increase or 
1954-1955 1953-1954 Decrease* 
Balance, beginning of year $ 12,190.74 $ 45,451.41 $ 33,260.67* 
Receipts: 
Book sales: 

Handbook of Texas . ..-§$ 2,803.14 11,357.11 $ 8.553.97* 
History of Western Falls County... 25-45 165.30 139.85” 
Life of Stephen F. Austin : 231.25 114.00 117.25 
Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 27.50 80.79 53-29* 

El 3.00 78.50 75.50* 
Cumulative Index 62.50 43-75 18.75, 
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Checklist of Texas Imprints 33-75 42.50 8.75* 
Migration Into East ‘Texas .. 22.65, 10.15 12.50 
Total sales proceeds $3,209.24 $ 11,892.10 8,682.86* 
Advance on contract for 
Young County History 1,500.00 : 1,500.00 
Interest received on bonds siete 690.00 690.00 Gore 
Total receipts ..... $ 5,399-24 $ 12,582.10 $ 7,182.86* 
Cash to be accounted for $17,589.98 $ 58,033.51 
Disbursements: . None 
Sales refunds 5 $ 987.50 
Publishing costs 19,722.02 
Freight and postage ; 108.00 
Miscellaneous . 25.25 
Purchase of bonds its 25,000.00 
Balance, end of year $ 17,589.98 $ 12,190.74 $ 5,399.24 


Exhibit 9 
lexas State Historical Association 
U. S. Government Bonds Held—All Funds 
on February 28, 1955 
Accrued Current 


Date Serial No. of Maturity Actual Interest Redemption 
Acquired Numbers Bonds Value Cost to Date Value 
1944 thru 
Mgo8648F 5 $ 5,000.00 $ 3,700.00 $ 1,025.00 $ 4,725.00 
August M935349F, 
1944 M935350F 2 2,000.00 1,480.00 410.00 1,890.00 
June Miiii401F 
1945 thru 
M1111404F 4 4,000.00 2,960.00 696.00 3,656.00 
October M1460117F 
1947 thru 
M1460136F 20 20,000.00 14,800.00 2,160.00 16,960.00 
February M1460485F 
1948 thru 
M1460497F 
M1460499F , 
M1505501F 15 15,000.00 11,100.00 1,620.00 12,720.00 
Total Series F $46,000.00 $34,040.00 $ 5,911.00 $39,951.00 
February M7753432G 4,000.00 4.000.00 (208.00) 3,792.00 
thru 
M7753435G 
March M14543K 
1953 thru 
M14567K 25 25,000.00 25,000.00 (525.00) 24,475.00 
214% Coupon Bond, due 6/15/69 
2039928 1,000.00 1,000.00 212.50 1,212.50 


$76,000.00 $64,040.00 $ 5,390.50 $69,430.50 


Equities in bond investments: 
Publication Fund $55,367.50 
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$69,430.50 


Exhibit ro 
Texas State Historical Association 
Summary of Receivables—All Funds 
as of February 28, 1955 
Due from purchasers of books: 


Membership dues billed but unpaid (15 at $5) 75.00 
$641.13 
Exhibit 11 
Trust and Agency Funds 
Texas State Historical Association, Trustee 
Post Humble Meeting 
Fund Fund Fund 
Receipts: 
Dividends on stocks owned ............... 
Cash to be accounted for ......... $ $ 250.00 
Disbursements: 
Balance, February 28, 1955.................. $ 
Assets: 


(market value over $5,000) 


*Excess of publishing costs over sales proceeds. 


The Sixtieth Annual Meeting of the Texas State Historical 
Association has been scheduled for April 27 and 28, 1956. 

According to the register, members and guests present at the 
1955 Meeting were: 


Mrs. Ann S. Connor Mrs. Harbert Davenport 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Fields Louis Lenz 

Mrs. Peeler Williams D. E. Kilgore 

Merle M. Duncan W. N. Bate 


R. B. Blake W. M. Morrison 
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L. W. Kemp 

Arthur Lefevre, Jr. 

Annie C. Terrill 

Mary Frances Sweeney 

Mrs. V. G. Jackson 

Barbara Ann Jackson 
Margaret Bierschwale 

Mrs. Eugene Bonham 

Ella K. Daggett Stumpf 
David M. Warren 

Dr. and Mrs. P. I. Nixon 
Fred R. Cotten 

Mrs. Frank Dixie Smith 
Frank Dixie Smith 

R. W. Pettway 

E. W. Flaccus 

L. A. McGee 

Mr. and Mrs. I. B. McFarland 
Wm. M. Jones 

Harriet Dickson Reynolds 
Earl Winn Standish 

Hazie D. LeFevre 

Billie Persons 

Frances K. Hendricks 

Mrs. Avis Burton 

Mrs. William J. Lawson 

Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph L. Biesele 
J. Claude Roberts 

Minnie Knispel 

H. M. Henderson 

Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Brown, Jr. 
O.R. Bertram 

Rex W. Strickland 

Emsy H. Swaim 

Annie Justice Swaim 

Mrs. Carl Hertzog 

Carl Hertzog 

Dan Ferguson 

C. P. Hartmann 

Mrs. E. Marschall 

Irene Marschall King 
Fulmer Mood 

Mrs. R. A. Pugh 

Mrs. Nancy Taylor 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Stambaugh 
Claude and Emma Edwin Elliott 
Carl T. Widen 

John T. Duncan 

Kem E. Davis 

William D. Parsons 

Thomas Whaley 

Kenneth F. Neighbours 
Della Donecker 

Frances Donecker 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Magruder 
Mrs. Maurice Plumb 


Ophelia A. Gilmore 

Mrs. Eloina B. Roggenbrod 
James D. Carter 

Pauline Yelderman 

Homer Stephen 

Ethel Rasberry 

Paul Adams 

Mrs. Starkey Duncan 

Lee M. Adams 

Mrs. Eleanor D. Pace 

Mrs. Jennie Morrow Decker 
Mrs. Paul Brindley 

Chester F. Lay 

Joseph Schmitz 

Mr. and Mrs. Anthony Van Tuyl 
Mrs. Carl A. Swanson 

Ethel Mary Franklin Smith 
John S. Moursund 

Marcel Moraud 

Hubert F. Mills 

A. J. Rummel 

Mrs. Roy T. Goodwin 
Gladys E. Morgan 

Mrs. Barclay Megarity 

Mrs. Sue Compton 

T. Lawrence White 

Coral H. Tullis 

Mrs. Jesse E. Fox 

Roger N. Conger 

Mr. and Mrs. George P. Isbell 
Harry Benge Crozier 

Sister Anne Vincent 

Sister Mary John 

Floy S. Wise 

Mrs. A. S. Trube 

Coleman McCampbell 

W. Alice Schaffner 

George W. Hill 

Cora Glassford 

Nellie Carlton 

Mrs. Mary Autry Higgins 
Frank Caldwell 

Ralph W. Yarborough 

Mr. and Mrs. Sawnie Aldredge, Jr. 
Mrs. Dorothy Stricker 

Bob Pool 

Rena Maverick Green 

Mary Lubbock Lasswell 

Dr. and Mrs. R. D. Kirkland 
Laura Lettie Krey 

Garland E. Bayliss 

Samuel E. Asbury 

Richard G. Griffin 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerome D. Brock, Jr. 
Mrs. Lois L. Helvey 

Mr. and Mrs. Q. W. Bynum 
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Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Fletcher 
James H. Dyer 

Miss Gene North 

R. H. Porter 

Mrs. Charles W. Trueheart 
Charlotte Wynne 

Anne Blalock 

C. F. Schmidt 

R. E. Barber 

Mrs. Thomas J. Holbrook 
T. J. Holbrook 

Miss Maude Kincheloe 
Mrs. J. L. Mims 

William L. Willis 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Clark 
Joseph Milton Nance 
Henry N. Bell 

Dan F. Searight 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Stanley Banks 
Mrs. James D. Carter 

Mrs. Lela M. Spencer 

Mrs. John Q. Anderson 
John Q. Anderson 

Amy J. Holmes 

Roger Lacy Conger 

Mrs. Gordon W. Johnson 
Mrs. W. C. Henderson 
Miss Ruth Hutcheson 
Mrs. Vivian Davis 


Mrs. J. B. Golden 

Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Pease 

Guy B. Harrison, Jr. 

J. D. Bragg 

Ruth Caroline Cowen 
Mr. and Mrs. Hervey Chesley 
Mrs. Henry G. Womble 
L. W. Gray 

Col. Joseph I. Lambert 
Gerry Doyle 

Mrs. Charles Lang 
Charles M. Lang 

R. Niles Graham 
William Tunnell 

Bessie Lee Fitzhugh 

Mrs. Edna Perry Deckler 
Harriett Osborne 

Mrs. J. D. Matlock 

J. D. Matlock 

Grace Lewis Miller 

Mrs. Wm. M. Schofield 
Mary Joe Carroll 

H. Bailey Carroll 

Lottie Lee Flagg 

Joan Cox 

Jo Rita Wilson 

Chester Kielman 
Dorman Winfrey 

Ruth Carolyn Winfrey 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


T 1s a distinct pleasure for the Texas Collection to be able to 
present the following letter to the membership written by 
Paul Adams, the newly elected president of the Association. 

President Adams has a long record of service to the Association. 
He has been a frequent contributor to the Quarterly, a participant 
on Annual Meeting programs, and a member of the Executive 
Council for more than a decade. He is also a past president of 
the San Antonio Historical Association and a former president 
of the San Antonio school board. His letter will be of interest to 
all members of the Association. 


San Antonio, Texas 
June 1, 1955 
To the Members of The Texas State Historical Association 
Dear Fellow-Members: 

One of life’s finer satisfactions is helping others to share an enjoy- 
ment with us. An ardent fisherman likes nothing better than to teach 
his friends the fascinating sport of angling. So it is with us who derive 
much pleasure from reading, writing, and talking Texas history. We 
like to encourage others to enjoy that pleasure, to cultivate an interest 
or hobby that is rewarding and enriching. 

For every member of the Association there must be ten or more 
non-members who would gladly join us if given the opportunity. We 
can give them the opportunity simply by telling them how much the 
Association means to us—the Quarterly, the books, the annual meeting 
in Austin, the interesting and unusual papers and addresses, the 
book auction with its fun and excitement, the charming and well 
informed people we meet there, and the treasured friendships we 
form. Our enthusiasm becomes contagious. If the person with whom 
we discuss the matter has any genuine interest in Texas history, even 
a slender interest, he is pretty likely to ask for an application form. 

The other day a merchant friend of mine machine-gunned ques- 
tions at me about Texas flags, a subject that intrigued him after 
visiting the National Museum in Mexico City. I put him on the 
right track by referring him to our now famous Handbook. I then 
told him about the Association, and he promptly requested an 
application. 

It seems obvious that only people with a sincere interest in Texas 
history can be expected to become permanent members. The man or 
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woman who joins the Association just to please a friend probably 
will not long remain a member. 

Speaking of interest in Texas history, it is pleasing to note the 
birth and growth in recent years of many local and regional historical 
organizations in our state. The Association has encouraged and aided 
this trend and will certainly continue to do so in every way possible. 
It would be interesting to us all to see a list of these organizations, 
showing when each was formed, published in an early issue of the 
Quarterly. 

We members can bring pleasure to our friends and aid the cause 
of the Association by keeping our eyes open for prospective members 
who have a genuine interest in Texas history. We can make a further 
contribution by encouraging and assisting in the formation and 
development of local and regional historical organizations. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADAMS 
President 


During the past spring the Humble Oil and Refining Company 
sent to each member of the Association a complimentary copy of 
the Texas Sketchbook. This was another instance of the splendid 
cooperation for the cause of Texas history that has existed for 
many years between the Association and various Texas busi- 
ness concerns. 

Frank T. Fields wrote the sketches and E. M. Schiwetz did the 
illustrations for the Sketchbook. Members of the Association staff 
gave assistance to the Humble people in the production of the 
fine piece of Texana. Particularly helpful was Dr. Seymour V. 
Connor, State Archivist, who began helping with the Humble Way 
sketches when on the Association staff. 

As soon as copies of the Texas Sketchbook were mailed, the 
Association office began receiving letters from the membership 
praising the work. Typical of the several hundred letters received 
are the following: 


I have much pleasure in acknowledging receipt of a complimentary 
copy of the Texas Sketchkook made available through the generosity 
of the Humble Oil and Refining Company. This is indeed a distinc- 
tive contribution to Texas. E. M. Schiwetz is a real artist. Frank Fields’ 
sketches are vivid. 

BONNER FRIZZELL 
Palestine 
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Have just received the Texas Sketchbook, put out by the Humble 
Company. What an informative and well gotten up document! It’s 
mighty nice to have and a fine gesture on the part of Humble and the 
Texas State Historical Association, too, to place it in our hands. 

J. Watr Pace 
Austin 
wow 

I want to thank you for sending me a copy of the Texas Sketchbook 
through the cooperation of the Humble Oil and Refining Company. 
It is a beautifully done book, and I shall treasure it for my library. 

The Humble people are certainly to be commended for this fine 
spirit of interest in the preservation of our Texas history. 

G. V. BrinpLey, M.D. 
Temple 

I am very grateful for the most interesting Texas Sketchbook. This 
type of excellent work does more to preserve the wonderful history 
of Texas than anything I know. The Humble Oil and Refining Com- 
pany are to be congratulated because of their farsightedness and 
interest in these matters. 

Mrs. JOHN T. CALDWELL 
Freeport 

Many, many thanks for our copy of the splendid Texas Sketchbook 
which just came to us in the mail. The Humble Oil and Refining 
Company has made a magnificent contribution to Texas history which 
will continue to stimulate readers for generations to come. 

Matcotm D. McLean 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Kw 

I am greatly indebted for the copy of the Texas Sketchbook. This 
is a most attractive publication and a real contribution to the popu- 
larization of Texas history. It certainly represents a happy combination 
of documentation and interpretation by the graphic artist, reinforced 
by the editing of the historical text by the Texas State Historical 
Association. The Texas Sketchbook is indeed a fine example of an 
accomplishment of high quality, achieved by cooperation between 
industry and professional historians. 

LesTER J. CAPPON 
Acting Director 
Institute of Early American 
History and Culture 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


We are in receipt of a complimentary copy of Texas Sketchbook. 
I have read the book with greatest interest, and wish you to know how 
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very pleased we are to have such an outstanding example of what 
you are doing in Texas history. 
THOMAS VAUGHAN 
Director, Oregon Historical 
Society 
It was extremely kind of you to send me this magnificent Texas 
Sketchbook. ‘The articles are most interesting and the drawings ex- 
cellent. You know that I am very fond of all that is Texana. 
J. DELALANDE 
Ministre de France 
x 
Many thanks for the copy of the Texas Sketchbook. It is beautifully 
produced, and it must be comforting to have a large corporation do 


a job like that. 
Howarp H. PrecKHAM 


President 
American Association for 
State and Local History 


It is unfortunate that all of the letters may not be reproduced 
here, but to do so would fill a number of the Quarterly. Never- 
theless, let it be emphatically stated here that words of apprecia- 
tion came to the Association and to the Humble Oil and Refining 
Company from all around the world. 

wwe OW 

Dr. P. I. Nixon, a past president of the Association and a fellow- 
townsmen in San Antonio with Miss Adina de Zavala for many 
years, has written the following paragraphs in her memory: 


ApDINA DE ZAVALA 


In the annals of the Texas Revolution too little emphasis has been 
placed on such names as De Zavala, Navarro, and Ruiz. These three 
men, all signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence, were real 
patriots. It took courage and honest convictions to take up arms 
against their brethren from across the Rio Grande. 

Lorenzo de Zavala, vice-president of the Republic of Texas, had 
the confidence and respect of Stephen F. Austin, Sam Houston, and 
Mirabeau B. Lamar. Lamar spoke of him as “the gentleman, the 
scholar and the patriot.” 

One hundred and twenty years after Lorenzo de Zavala came to 
Texas, a granddaughter Adina, laid her burden down, full of years 
and honors. “Miss Adina,” as she was affectionately called, was born 
in the very heart of Texas history and in this atmosphere she lived for 
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ninety-three years. Her place of birth was De Zavala’s Point in Harris 
County. For her career as research historian, she was well prepared by 
study at Ursuline Academy and Sam Houston State Teachers College. 
After leaving college, she taught school for many years, first at Terrell 
and then in the public schools of San Antonio. 

She was not content with development of ‘Texas history, but was 
widely interested in encouraging others. As early as 1887, she organ- 
ized the Texas Historical and Landmarks Association; this organiza- 
tion placed markers at many historic spots. She was one of the founders 
of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas. This was in 1891. One of 
the chapters was named for Miss Adina. In 1912, when there was a 
division in the ranks of the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, the 
De Zavala chapter became a part of the Texas Historical and Land- 
marks Association. 

One of her deepest loyalties was to the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, of which she was a charter member. During these fifty-eight 
years, she missed few of the annual meetings. For thirty-five years, she 
was on the Executive Council. A rare reward came to her when, in 
1945, she was elected as Honorary Life Fellow, an honor given to no 
other member. Fellowship in this Association is based on special 
aptitude for historical investigation. Her best known book is The 
History and Legends of the Alamo and Other Missions in and Around 
San Antonio. 

Membership in the Philosophical Society of Texas came to Miss 
Adina in 1940. She was loyal to this organization but advancing years 
prevented regular attendance. She was present in San Antonio in 1940 
and 1947, and in Austin in 1941. 

When, on March 1, 1955, her frail body was committed to the soil 
of her beloved ‘Texas, her spirit became a part of Texas history, along 
with her distinguished ancestors. 


w 

Association member Dr. Edward Wallace, biographer of Gen- 
eral William Jenkins Worth and a student of the Southwest, is 
now working with the Yale University Map Laboratory in the 
preparation of two large-scale maps of the West. A line drawn 
south from Chicago will mark the eastern limits. Texas will, of 
course, be included in the southern half of the map. Trails are to 
be marked, also rivers, creeks, and elevations of importance. 
There will also be included sites of battles, Indian engagements, 
army posts, and the like. 

The date of 1890 will be used as a terminal point on the map. 
Dr. Wallace would be pleased to hear from members of the Asso- 
ciation and to have recommendations and information concern- 
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ing places and things which should be entered especially regard- 
ing Texas but also for the West in general. All help will be grate- 
fully received and credited. Address: Dr. Edward Wallace, 175 
Elm Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 

ww OW 


On January 15 bodies of three members of the Texas Navy, 
Marine Captain Robert Oliver, Navy Lieutenant Charles F. 
Fuller, and Midshipman Fielding R. Culp, which had been buried 
for more than a century in New Orleans, were brought to Austin 
and interred in the State Cemetery. The reburial was made pos- 
sible through the efforts of the Sons of the Republic of Texas. 

Colonel Martin L. Crimmins, distinguished member of the 
Association, died on February 5, 1955. A native New Yorker who 
became an outstanding Texan, Colonel Crimmins interrupted 
his medical training at the University of Virginia to begin his 
army career as a volunteer in Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders 
during the Spanish-American War. Until his retirement in 1926 
he remained in the military and served variously in the United 
States, Europe, and the Orient. In retirement he devoted himself 
increasingly to scientific and historical investigations and became 
an active member and officer in numerous learned societies in 
addition to the Association. He served as president of the El Paso 
Archaelogical Society, of the Texas Folk Lore Society, of the San 
Antonio Historical Association, and of the Texas Archaeological 
and Paleontological Association, as vice president of the West 
Texas Historical and Scientific Society and the West Texas His- 
torical Association, and was elected a fellow of the Texas Academy 
of Science. 
Colonel Crimmins contributed extensively to numerous his- 
torical and scientific periodicals. His publications in the South- 
western Historical Quarterly include: 
“American Powder’s Part in Winning Texas Independence,” 
LILI; 

“An Episode in the ‘Texas Career of General David E. Twiggs,” 
XLI; 

“Colonel George Croghan and the Indian Situation in Texas 
in 1847,” LVI; 
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Unidentified banner thought to have been intended to forward the candidacy 


of James K. Polk for the Presidency and the petition of the Republic of Texas 


for admission to the Union. 
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“Colonel J. K. F. Mansfield’s Report of the Inspection of the 
Department of Texas in 1856,” XLII; 

“Colonel Robert E. Lee’s Report on Indian Combats in Texas,” 
XXXIX; 

“Elliott Roosevelt’s Visit to Texas in 1876-1877," XLVIII; 

“Fort McKavett,” XXXVIII; 

“John W. Smith, the Last Messenger from the Alamo and the 
First Mayor of San Antonio,” LIV; 

“Texas Items in the Army and Navy Chronicle, 1836,” XLIX; 

“W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military Department,” 
LI-LIV. 


The picture opposite is of a curious banner, size 18” x 22”, done 
in pencil and crayon on satin. In the lower left hand margin of 
the banner is a penciled inscription: ‘‘Friends, please excuse de- 
fects, this is second attempt on satin.” The signature cannot be 
identified. The work appears to be that of a draftsman rather 
than an artist. 

The banner apparently is intended to forward the candidacy 
of James K. Polk for the Presidency and the petition of the Re- 
public of Texas for admission to the Union. Since it can first be 
placed as being owned by Mason Gordon in 1870, the banner 
might have been sent to his father, General William Fitzhugh 
Gordon, a member of Congress from Virginia and early friend 
of Sam Houston. Possibly it may have been sent by Sam Houston. 

The flag was inherited by Mrs. G. Lawrence (Harriet Gordon) 
Rigby of Fredericksburg, Virginia, a great-granddaughter of Gen- 
eral Gordon. Mrs. Rigby’s aunt, Mrs. T. L. Rosser, now 87, re- 
members the heirloom as a possession of her father’s eighty years 
ago. 
The Rigby family has been in correspondence with the Texas 
State Archives, Austin, inquiring about the origin of the banner, 
and a picture of it appeared in Texas Libraries (publication of 
the Texas State Library), March, 1955. Mr. G. Lawrence Rigby, 
5 Nelson Street, Fredericksburg, Virginia, would appreciate any 
information throwing light on the origin of the banner. 

wwe 

About two years ago forward-looking and historically minded 
Susanna L. Compton, Wing Historian at Randolph Air Force 
Base, suggested to the base commander, Brigadier General J. H. 
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Davies, that Randolph should establish a museum, to be operated 
in conjunction with the existing historical program. The fine idea 
fell on fertile ground and the Randolph Museum was, conse- 
quently, opened in October of 1953. 

The museum is designed to foster the heritage and traditions 
of Randolph and of the Air Force and its predecessors. Operated 
as an adjunct to the base historical section, it also serves as an 
auxiliary to the written record to depict the history of aviation. 

The Air Force, as the junior of the triumvirate Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of the Defense Department, has little in the way of tradi- 
tion compared with the Army and Navy, its senior partners which 
are steeped in tradition. The Air Force, as a matter of fact, had 
its beginning such a relatively short time ago that its first pilot, 
Major General Frank P. Lahm (Retired), is still living. He was 
taught to fly by Wilbur Wright in 1908 in the first airplane, the 
Wright Model B, purchased by the army at a cost of $30,000. 

The growth of the Air Force, however, from a section in the 
Signal Corps of the Army to the dominant force in our nation’s 
defense in less than half a century, has been as spectacular as the 
developments in aviation. As the Air Force grew into an autono- 
mous unit, it developed a heritage all its own, discarding many 
traditions borrowed from the Army and replacing them with 
standards equally dedicated but carved to suit its own rapidly 
changing needs. 

Randolph Air Force Base is the embodiment of the heritage and 
the new order of traditions of the Air Force, and its brief twenty- 
five-year history closely parallels the growth of air power. The 
Randolph Museum, the first base museum in the Air Force, tells 
its story through its collection of over 500 items, including scale 
model aircraft, dioramas, uniformed mannequins, pieces of equip- 
ment, and photographs. 

One of the outstanding features of the Museum is its collection 
of model planes which shows the evolution of aircraft from the 
“Kitty Hawk,” to the modern jets. It includes such models as one 
of the first army plane, ‘a stick and wire contraption,” in the 
words of General Lahm, a model of Eddie Rickenbacker’s World 
War I “Neuport,”’ and a model of each plane used for training at 
Randolph from 1931 to the present. 
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General Lahm is the central figure in the first of a series of 
dioramas depicting scenes significant in the history of Randolph. 
Lahm, known as ‘“The Father of Randolph,” conceived the idea 
for the establishment of the base to concentrate all flying training. 
Another scene shows the color guard in front of the administra- 
tion building, a familiar sight at Randolph during the 1930's 
when as the primary and basic flying school, Randolph was 
famous as ‘““The West Point of the Air.” Others following in 
chronological order feature the BT-9, the T-6 Texan trainer, the 
B-2g Superfortress, and so on. The final scene shows Randolph 
today, the show place of the Air Force, where combat crews learn 
to fly the Air Force’s latest jet bomber, the B-57 Night Intruder. 

The complete uniform collection in the Randolph Museum 
shows how personal equipment was adapted to the needs of the 
men in the air. For example, the early aviators, flying in open 
cockpits, wore leather face masks for protection against the ele- 
ments. Today’s jet pilots are equipped with a face mask which 
will furnish them oxygen at high altitudes. The well dressed cadet 
of the 1930's mounted his plane dressed in peg-top trousers, boots, 
and spurs, which naturally failed to have the same effect on the 
plane that they did on the horse. And of course, like all good 
soldiers of the day, he wore the Sam Browne belt and carried a 
sword. All of these have been discarded for the G-suit, especially 
designed for high altitude and supersonic speed flying. 

These are just a few of the many notable collections exhibited 
in the Randolph Museum. Other exhibits include domestic and 
foreign guns, aircraft equipment, survival equipment, bombs, 
an aerial mine, and many more. 

The majority of the objects have been donated by individuals, 
many of them men whose names will go down in history as the 
daring and courageous pioneers of aviation, such as Major General 
Frank P. Lahm, and Lieutenant General Hubert R. Harmon, 
superintendent of the new Air Force Academy, and former com- 
mander of the Gulf Coast Training Center with headquarters 
on Randolph. 

The Randolph Museum is open to the public Monday through 
Friday from 7:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Everyone is cordially invited to 
visit the Museum. There is no admission charge. 
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Miss Charmion Clair Shelby, scholar in the field of Latin 
American history, died on April 11 in Austin. For a number of 
years Miss Shelby had been associated with the Hispanic Division 
of the Library of Congress and was a joint translator with the 
late Dr. Charles W. Hackett of Pichardo’s Treatise on the Limits 
of Louisiana and Texas. 

The Waco Tribune-Herald on April 3, 1955, caried an inter- 
esting article on “Barb Wire!” by Tom Caulfield. The article con- 
tains several interesting photographs and called attention to the 
work Association member Roger Conger has been doing on the 
subject of wire. 

Vera Lea Dugas, member of the Association and University of 
Texas graduate student in history, has been awarded the American 
Association of University Women, Austin branch fellowship, for 
1955-1956. Miss Dugas is doing her doctoral dissertation on the 
social and economic history of Texas during the Civil War and 
Reconstruction periods. She has served as secretary for the Louisi- 
ana State Department of Archives and has been a Junior Historian 
sponsor in the Texas City High School. 

Bulletin No. 92 of the Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society (April, 1955) contains two brief articles about Texas. 
The first is Fred Jukes, “French Locomotives for the Memphis, 
El Paso & Pacific R.R.” (pp. go-93, illus.) that tells of an order 
for ten locomotives given to the André Koechlin Works in Mul- 
hausen, Alsace, in 1870 (never delivered because never paid for) , 
and the second is Andrew Forest Muir’s brief essay, “Henry 
Witherly Benchley (1822-1867): Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
chusetts—Railroad Conductor in Texas” (pp. 107-108) that tells of 
the man after whom the town of Benchley in Robertson County 
is named. 

x“ 

Norton McGiffin, professor of history at Arlington State Col- 
lege, is remembered by hundreds of Association members for his 
“Norton McGiffin Views the News,” a statewide radio broadcast 
during World War II which utilized his knowledge of history and 
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his splendid descriptive powers. Also many will recall his partici- 
pation in annual meetings of the Association. In the early 1930's 
Professor McGiffin wrote a series of articles on Confederate 
pensions. 

In the course of gathering information in Houston, McGiffin 
ran into an intriguing account related by Judge Atkinson, then 
county judge of Harris County. The judge related that certain 
pensioners in his bailiwick had been drawing both Federal and 
Confederate pensions. To find persons drawing a Union pension 
as well as one from the state of Texas required some explaining 
even in Texas. 

The story was that a number of Texans captured at Shiloh were 
transported to Minnesota in 1862. The Great Sioux uprising took 
place in August, 1862, and the Texans were approached: they 
could stay in the uninspiring stockade or be released to enter 
Union service to fight the Sioux with the understanding that they 
would never be used against Confederate troops. Some embraced 
the offer and fought the Indians and thus became legally eligible 
later for the two pensions. 

As McGiffin says: “It sounds fantastic, but it could have hap- 
pened.” Naturally he would like the account verified or disproved. 
But any way it turns out, it is a marvelous story. It is the type of 
story heard one way or another many times at the Association’s 
annual meetings. Some ponder how far the range of the Sharps 
rifle and others seek to identify Texas badmen who strayed to the 
Wyoming ranges. McGiffin has been encouraged to be “among 
those present” and to ask his questions and tell the story. It is the 
best place in the state to tell a good story and then hear another 
in answer just as good or bigger. Meanwhile any citations of cases 
or authorities should be forwarded to Professor McGiffin at Arling- 
ton State College. 

Carl Coke Rister, distinguished professor of history at Texas 
Tech, fellow of the Association, and eminent author and historian 
of the Southwest, died on April 15, of a heart attack in Rotan, 
Texas. He was sixty-five years of age. Funeral services were held 
in Lubbock at the First Baptist Church with burial in Tech 
Memorial Cemetery. 

Appointed as Tech’s first distinguished professor (the highest 
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academic rank) on September 15, 1951, Dr. Rister was born in 
Coke County near Robert Lee. His family later moved to Coryell 
County and then to Bandera, where he was reared. 

He was graduated from McCauley High School and attended 
Goodnight Junior College before transferring to Simmons Uni- 
versity, now Hardin-Simmons University. He received his B.A. 
degree from Simmons in 1915 and his M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from George Washington University in 1919 and 1925, respec- 
tively. In 1942, Dr. Rister was awarded an honorary LL.D. degree 
from Hardin-Simmons. 

In recognition of his outstanding historical research and writ- 
ing, he received the Social Science Research Council of New 
York fellowship in 1933, the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey research fellowship in 1945, and an American Philosophical 
Society fellowship in 1936. 

Dr. Rister’s teaching career was restricted to three schools, al- 
though he taught at summer sessions in many colleges and univer- 
sities. He was professor of history at Simmons University from 
1920 to 1929; professor and chairman of the department of history 
and research professor of the University of Oklahoma from 1929 
to 1951; and came to Texas Tech in September of 1951. Dr. Rister 
taught summer courses at the University of Texas in 1929, George 
Washington University in 1931, the University of Colorado in 
1940 and 1947, the University of Missouri in 1941, and the High- 
land’s University of New Mexico in 1942. 

He was a member of nine oil and historical organizations and 
was president of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 
1949-1950. He also held memberships in the Speakers Advisory 
Committee of the Petroleum Industry, American Historical Asso- 
ciation, Texas Institute of Letters, Society of American Historians, 
Texas State Historical Association, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
West Texas Historical Association, and the Westerners (Chicago) . 

Books written by Dr. Rister include: The Southern Frontier, 
The Greater Southwest, Southern Plainsman, Border Captives, 
Robert E. Lee in Texas, Border Command, Western America (with 
L. R. Hafen) , No Man’s Land, and Oil! Titan of the Southwest. 
Two other books by Dr. Rister, Comanche Bondage and The 
Fort Griffin Country, are scheduled to be published in the near 
future. 
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After several preliminary sessions, a constitution was adopted 
and officers were elected for the newly formed South Texas His- 
torical Association on Saturday, November 6, 1954. 

This Association was formed to encourage the organization of 
and to aid in the development of local historical societies and to 
discover, collect, preserve and publish historical records and data 
relating to South Texas, and with special emphasis on the Tamau- 
lipan background and the colony of Nuevo Santander. 

Persons over eighteen years of age who are interested in the 
objectives of the Association are eligible for membership. Local 
historical societies of the area are also eligible for membership. 
Initial annual dues for individual members are two dollars and 
for member societies are fifty cents for each member of the society. 

Meetings are scheduled for twice a year, the first Saturday of 
November and of May. 

Officers of the Association are: 

President, J. Meredith Tatton of Refugio 

Vice President, C. E. Conner of Kingsville 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. P. L. Stubblefield of Premont 

Directors, Dr. John Tunnell of Sinton and Dr. Floy Wise of 
Corpus Christi. 

Members of South Texas Historical Association are J. W. Agee, 
Mrs. Kate D. Bluntzer, C. F. Craighead, Col. Hobart Huson, Rt. 
Rev. William H. Oberste, Mrs. Thomas O’Conner, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Meredith Tatton, Mrs. Percy Johnson, Mrs. Cecil H. Haynes, 
Mrs. Lewis H. Jones, Dr. John W. Tunnell, W. F. Tunnell, Miss 
Maurine Eastus, Mrs. James Sewell, Rev. Victor Stoner, Mr. and 
Mrs. P. L. Stubblefield, J. D. Sutherland, Mrs. J. G. Toland, Mrs. 
Hawell Word, Mrs. Theodore Weber, Mrs. Grady West, Dan 
Kilgore, Mrs. M. W. Simmons, J. C. McGill, Dr. and Mrs. Floy 
Wise, C. E. Conner, Mrs. N. Walton Watson, Mrs. Dever E. 
Woods. 

Charter membership was open until the May meeting. 

During the organizational meetings Dr. Wise served as tem- 
porary chairman and Mr. Agee as secretary-treasurer. 

Those interested in membership should contact President 
Tatton, Salt Creek Ranch, Refugio, or Mrs. Woods, membership 
chairman, 406 So. Carancahua, Corpus Christi. Mrs. Johnson has 
been appointed historian. Publicity chairman is Miss Eastus. 
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On January 29, 1955, the Bell County Museum was organized 
at Belton. A. Garland Adair, director of the Texas Heritage Foun- 
dation, presented the new organization with a stone from the 
Alamo. H. Bailey Carroll, director of the Association, spoke to 
the organization about the Junior Historian program. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 20, on the campus of the 
University of Texas, the National Society of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution in the State of Texas dedicated a mon- 
ument of George Washington. The work was done by Dr. 
Pompeo Coppini, who was present at the dedication ceremonies. 
Following the dedication, a tea was held in the lounge of the 
Barker Texas History Center. 

In the Junior Historian Writing Contest for 1953 Bobby 
McKinney of the McCamey High School wrote a prize-winning 
essay on ‘“‘Horsehead Crossing,” the most noted of the Pecos River 
crossings. Bobby flew his airplane over the area and snapped 
pictures of the crossing. Afterwards forty-three McCamey Junior 
Historians made the trip by cars and on foot. Since Bobby’s 
article appeared in the November, 1953, issue of the Junior His- 
torian magazine, interest in Horsehead Crossing has been renewed 
and persons in the McCamey vicinity owning airplanes have been 
making flights over the crossing, frequently piloted by Bobby 
McKinney. At present the Crane Chamber of Commerce is work- 
ing on plans to establish a park at Horsehead Crossing. Thus 
does local historical activity pay handsome dividends to its local 
sponsors and also to a larger area. 

Ordinarily items in the Texas Collection deal rather directly 
with some aspect of Texas history but occasionally something of 
a regional or national nature comes along which is of major impor- 
tance to Texas, but not restricted at all to the Texas borders. 

This is the case with reference to the text of a radio address 
by Cale W. Carson which was picked up by Carl Hertzog of 
El Paso and thoughtfully forwarded to the office. Mr. Carson is 
president of the First National Bank in Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and also president of the Pioneers Foundation. Mr. 
Carson is doubtless a highly competent banker but, in all prob- 
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ability, will be remembered much longer for his services to the 
preservation of pioneer history than for any banking operations. 
Apparently Mr. Carson is being a “Leslie Waggener” of New 


Mexico. 
He sees a need for the preservation of the historical record 


and with good banker-judgment knows that funds are needed to 
accomplish the task and he has spoken forcefully for the funds 
which are needed. What he says has meaning for New Mexico but 
applies equally to Texas. Texas needs a new Leslie Waggener to 
come forth with the conviction and determination which Wag- 
gener put into the Handbook of Texas. A rich harvest of pioneer 
recollections may still be gathered in Texas but the time is grow- 
ing short. 


I want to talk to the people of New Mexico and adjoining states 
about an opportunity and responsibility that has come to my attention 
in the past few months. I want to talk particularly to you who have 
homes, income, and businesses in this region. 

Do you realize that a handful of those pioneers who made all of 
this possible are still with us? These men and women pioneers are the 
ones, as Webster put it, “who went before into the wilderness preparing 
the way for others to follow.” You and I are those others. 

There is nothing new about pioneers. We have had them in America 
since 1492 and in New Mexico since 1539. But there is one thing 
which makes our pioneers now stand out above all the pioneers of 
four hundred years. They are the last. This region, which was curi- 
ously the first settled in the United States by pioneers who came with 
Coronado, was also the last settled. In large measure, the pioneers 
of such states as even Texas, Colorado, and California, are gone. As a 
matter of fact, a large number of the pioneers in New Mexico now 
alive are the sons and daughters of those other pioneers. 

I do not believe that there is a single one of my listeners who has 
not known of some pioneer who has passed on in recent years. How 
often we hear these folks say: “Oh, I wish you had known Mr. 
He had such wonderful stories of the West.” Then our question in- 
evitably follows: “Did you get them recorded?” And the answer is: 
“No, they are lost forever.” 

Now, you and I, and our generation, have an opportunity not pos- 
sessed by any generation that will follow us. We have the last of the 
pioneers, and at the same time, we have the tape recorder to retain 
for all future time their priceless reminiscences. I want to repeat, this 
opportunity will never come again in any generation. 

Now this realization came to a small group of men about two years 
ago. They were impressed with the fact that we were facing the 
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calamity of the death of our pioneers without obtaining these recol- 
lections. They formed a small group, and every man put up $50.00. 
One of the members purchased a tape recorder with his own money 
and loaned it to the group. They called themselves The Pioneers 
Foundation. Since then, The Pioneers Foundation has been incorpo- 
rated, and has extended its membership throughout New Mexico and 
some adjoining states. But it operated literally “on a shoestring.” It 
paid the expenses of a secretary who began to get tape recordings of 
outstanding pioneers. Working only part-time, due to a chronic lack 
of funds, The Pioneers Foundation was, in spite of that, able to pro- 
cure the reminiscences in some 300 tape recordings, of nearly a hundred 
pioneers. 

None of these men or women would have ever written down their 
recollections. If for no other reason, they were too advanced in years 
to do so. Yet, with the miracle of the tape recorder, it was possible to 
obtain their amazing life stories. One of the most phenomenal of our 
pioneers with an unbelievable memory going back to 1881, when he 
came to New Mexico, fought Geronimo, and established a great cattle 
and sheep business, filled 79 tapes, equivalent to at least 2,500 type 
written pages. This remarkable feat by Montague Stevens between the 
ages of 92 and 93, is only one example of the possibilities inherent in 
the tape recorder. 

Right here I want to bring up something of great importance. It is 
axiomatic that the recollections of elderly people of their youth or 
early manhood are exceptionally clear. These are exactly the recollec- 
tions we want and are getting. But we have discovered something more 
than that which has been confirmed by many eminent doctors—namely, 
that commonly with the physical vitality that enables a man or woman 
to live into his or her 80’s or go’s goes almost invariably exceptional 
mental ability. Any number of the pioneers whom we have recorded 
have memories that can only be characterized as amazing and incred- 
ible. We have found ample corroboration of this in checking the rem- 
iniscences against the written records. 

The Pioneers Foundation has among its recordings those of pros- 
pectors, who discovered gold, silver, and copper mines in the 80’s and 
go’s; the stories of early excavators of our Indian ruins. Through 
sheriffs and cattlemen, it has eyewitness accounts of almost every 
dramatic event in New Mexican history since 1880. It possesses the 
firsthand accounts of the cattlemen who left Texas with their herds 
of longhorns, going into the virgin, unfenced ranges of New Mexico 
and Arizona. It has the stories of famous hunters, trappers, and natu- 
ralists of the early day; of early day newspapermen; of jurists; and of 
the ranchers who developed the Gila and Pecos countries. 

But it also possesses, and I myself have the names, of at least 100 
significant pioneers whose experiences have never been recorded. How 
long will those men and women be with us? Days, weeks, months, 
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perhaps a year or more. In one section of New Mexico, a newspaper 
tabulation indicated that last year, one-half of all the significant 
pioneers in its territory died within twelve months. We have missed 
by weeks the recording of the remarkable stories of men like John 
Dunn, early freighter of Taos, and Will Robinson of Albuquerque, 
famous early-day newspaper editor. 

I am positive that some of the names I have, whose reminiscences 

we want to record, are known to you personally who are listening 
to me this moment. 
; I must confess that it has taken many months for me to feel the full 
impact of the possibilities in the tape recorder. Right in Albuquerque, 
for example, is the former boss of the Diamond A outfit which ran 
50,000 head of cattle in the ’go’s. Just imagine, if you can, that man 
with his wonderful memory of those early days, writing a book of 400 
pages, and doing it all within the period of ten days. His recollections 
reek with the stories of the Indians, of “Black Jack Ketchum” and his 
gang, of “Bronco Bill.” He knew personally every member of these 
famous bandit gangs. And he writes this book in ten days. It is far 
more than merely writing, for into it goes his voice, his inflection, and 
his emotions. 

Just imagine Mrs. Richard Wetherill, who also lives in Albuquerque, 
writing a book of similar length about her amazing experiences explor- 
ing the United States in the 80’s and go’s, traveling 15,000 miles behind 
a team of mules or horses, and then becoming one of the greatest 
living authorities on the Navajo Indians, with whom she lived for 
many years, and whose language she speaks fluently. 

Of course, I realize that getting the tape recordings is only the first 
step. They have to be transcribed. That in itself is a monumental 
task. They have to be checked with available written materials such 
as contemporary newspapers, letters, court documents, memoirs, and 
other historical data. 

We have already made a start on this. Through arrangements with 
the University of New Mexico, The Pioneers Foundation is making 
available to the history department for such study and correlation, 
copies of all its tape recordings. 

Already, at the University, a trained historian is working full-time 
at this task. 

When the tape recordings are all completed, transcribed, and so 
correlated, they will form without any doubt one of the most compre- 
hensive, accurate, and thrilling histories of the Southwest that has ever 
been written. 

Now, however, all this work is about to terminate abruptly. The 
Secretary has his own business which requires his attention. If we 
can get immediate statewide support for The Pioneers Foundation, 
he will be enabled to hire someone else to operate it, and devote his 
entire time to the completion of the tape recordings. He has to make 
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this decision in the next ten days. The trained historian that I men- 
tioned, who has already done much work on the recordings, has been 
offered a position which she must accept or reject within a week. 

But above all, your pioneers are dying, vanishing forever in a matter 
of days, weeks, or months. They actually possess the greatest heritage 
New Mexico has. You know we can dig out in some future time our 
gold, silver, copper, even our potash, and drain our oil wells. But this 
heritage that I am talking about will be with us as long as there is a 
human society. And its value, instead of diminishing, will be ever 
increasing. Since we are talking about funds and money, I want to 
remind you that these stories, published, as they will be, throughout 
the United States, or utilized on TV or radio, will direct an increasing 
golden flow of tourists to see the scenes of the extraordinary history 
of the Southwest. 

Shall we let all of this escape from us for want of support of you who 
are listening to me on your radio? All our plans hinge, not on the other 
fellow, but on you. Is it worth some sacrifice? If it is, I suggest that you 
get out that checkbook, make the check out for what your conscience 
and pocketbook dictate, to The Pioneers Foundation, Inc. and mail 
it either to me, Cale W. Carson at The First National Bank in Albu- 
querque, or to Frank Light, Treasurer of the Pioneers Foundation, 
Inc., and president of the American National Bank, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

Associate memberships are $10.00. Founder memberships are $50.00. 
But I want to point out that the need is so great that several of us 
have put up $500.00 each. In our case, the checks went to the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico, which in turn transmitted them to The Pioneers 
Foundation. We understand that this is a deductible contribution, if 
made to the University. 

I hope you don’t mind if I repeat that this is an opportunity and a 
responsibility accorded only to our generation. We all will deeply 
appreciate hearing from you. 


W. E. Thompson, 1302 Rusk Avenue, Houston, Texas, has 
written an enthusiastic approval of J. Fred Rippy’s article in the 
January Quarterly, ‘British Investments in Texas Lands and Live- 
stock.” Mr. Thompson is preparing a book on the history of 
Texas land and its uses, a section of which will deal with the British 
financial story which Mr. Thompson has called “The British In- 
vasion.”” 

W. S. Willis, Gustine, Texas, has prepared a thirty-four page 
prospectus which he has entitled, “A Story of The Big Western 
Ranches.” The account is mainly autobiographical, recounting 
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many stirring and interesting times in West Texas during the last 
half century. The history of West Texas will be enriched by the 
completion of the manuscript. 
ww 
Gladys M. Hoelscher, former student at the University of 
Texas, has sent to the Association office a pamphlet entitled The 
Hoelscher Family, recently compiled by Edward G. ; Hoelscher. 
The work contains the names of four generations and has a listing 
of 561 names. The study traces the Hoelscher family back to 1791 
and brings it from Germany to Texas in 1846. 
In the fall, 1954, number of The Library Chronicle, a Univer- 
sity of Texas Library publication, there is an interesting article 
on Bella French Swisher written by Llerena Friend, librarian of 
the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center. For a number of 
years, beginning in 1874, Mrs. Swisher issued the American 
Sketch Book, a monthly publication devoted to historical devel- 
opments and improvements. In 1877 she moved to Austin, Texas, 
and several of her articles in later issues of the Sketch Book deal 
with Texas history. Miss Friend observes that with the atquisi- 
tion of the first three volumes of the American Sketch Book in the 
Vandale Collection, the University of Texas is one of the few 
institutions in the country which has all seven volumes of the 
magazine. 
OW 
In the early 1920’s Walter A. Ludeman, who now resides at 
35 Bellflower Circle, Chattanooga 11, Tennessee, was a denizen of 
Old B Hall on the campus of the University of Texas. Ludeman 
keeps up his interest in Texas but needs information on Santa 
Anna. He writes, 


Now and then some misguided friend casts aspersions on some of 
my true tales of Texas. Here is one on which I need some proof: 
Somewhere in my meanderings I came across the bit of information 
that after the defeat of General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna by 
General Sam Houston at San Jacinto, April 21, 1836, the aforesaid 
Santa Anna made a trip of sight-seeing and partying to the vicinity of 
New York. While there the Yankees noticed he was always chewing 
gum, and upon inquiry he (Santa Anna) introduced them to the gum 
of the chicle tree. It was from this small beginning that the chewing 
gum industry grew. I say that it was diabolical revenge for Mexico's 
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loss of ‘Texas and later the admission of Texas into the Union. Is there 
any historical record that Santa Anna introduced chewing gum into 
the United States? 

ww 


Howard H. Peckham, president of the American Association 
for State and Local History, has written to the office to invite 
Texas and Southwestern writers to submit historical articles on 
this area to American Heritage, the bi-monthly magazine co-spon- 
sored by AASLH. Payment is made for articles accepted. The 
magazine wants lively, informative, reliable, and well-written 
articles designed for the general reading public. Illustrations are 
used and photographs, if available, should accompany manu- 
scripts. Articles of 2500 to 3500 words dealing with persons, places, 
events, things, and ideas are preferred. Address: Bruce Catton, 
Editor of American Heritage, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York. 

Homer Stephen, founder of the Erath County Historical Society, 
was the speaker for the Tom Green County Historical Society at 
San Angelo on March 21, 1955. 

ww 

W. D. Adams, widely-known octogenarian member of the Asso- 
ciation at Forney, was the subject of a biographical sketch in the 
Dallas News for March 30, 1955. Adams is a bank president, one 
of the best-known druggists of Texas, and has, since 1887, been a 
correspondent of the News. His historical interests in connection 
with Texas and his Forney community are many. 

Association member Mrs. Lily M. Russell, Office of Historical 
Research at Baylor University in Waco, is now engaged in writing 
a history of Baylor University. Mrs. Russell has been president 
of the Baylor Historical Society and is well qualified in the 
undertaking of this important historical study. 

Joe O. Naylor, president of the Naylor Company, San Antonio, 
and long-time member of the Association, died in San Antonio 
of a heart attack on January 25. He was a past president of the 
San Antonio Historical Association and as a publisher was widely 
known for his encouragement of the publication and preserva- 
tion of Texas history and folklore. 
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The Dallas News on December 13, 1954, carried a convincing 
editorial on the importance of conserving and saving old papers 
and/or documents that might be the stuff of history. The News 
wisely counsels that a historical depository be consulted before 
old letters and the like are destroyed. The News has long had a 
civilized and enlightened view of the importance of Texas history 
and it also speaks with real appreciation of the source materials 
with which history is written. 

Hines H. Baker, life member of the Association and president 
of Humble Oil and Refining Company, was in January added 
to the South’s Hall of Fame for the Living. Membership is lim- 
ited to two hundred living men and women of the South. 

A particularly interesting item sent to the Association office 
recently is the sixty-fifth wedding announcement of Mary Belle 
Bordages and Joseph Eloi Broussard. The announcement has the 
following excerpt from the Handbook of Texas: 

LaBeELteE, Texas. LaBelle, in central Jefferson County on Taylor’s 
Bayou, was called Lower Taylor’s Bayou until a post office, granted 
in 1886, was named LaBelle by the postmaster, J. E. Broussard, to 
honor his fiancee, Mary Belle Bordages .. . 

Mr. Broussard, known as the dean of the southern rice industry, 
founded the first rice mill in Texas. 

The Houston Post on January 30, 1955, published an edition 
of 302 pages carrying the title ‘““This Is Texas.”” The paper has a 
wealth of historical information in sections on the people, civiliza- 
tion, land, government, resources, finance, weather, churches, 
homes, fashions, and the like. 

Ww 

Through the kindness of A. Garland Adair of the Texas Heri- 
tage Foundation, the Association has been furnished a letter re- 
cently written by Mrs. S. L. Atkins of Paradise, Texas. The letter 
is the very stuff of Texas and frontier history. It is source material 
of a high order and it merits preservation in the Texas Collection. 

Paradise, Tex. 
Sept. 12, 1954. 

I am I suppose a pioneer. My paternal & maternal great grandfathers 

fought in the Revolutionary War. 
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My maternal great grandfather was given land for service in North 
Carolina. My paternal great grandfather in Tennessee. 

After the fall of the Alamo Sam Houston called for volunteers. 
Grandfather Elijah Allred saddled his horse had a blanket, a frying 
pan, an axe, his rifle, and a few dollars in his pocket. Started for 
Texas from North Carolina to fight for Texas. 

When he reached Nacogdoches San Jacinto had been fought Texas 
was free. Grandfather Elijah Allred, went about 40 miles East took 
up land. There was one family 7 miles away. No one else in that 
section. 

He built himself a hut stick and daub chimney left a dogwood tree 
in the corner to tie his horse to so the Indians could not steal it. 

The Indians were friendly. They burned the undergrowth every fall. 
Deer and turkey were in abundance. No trouble to have meat but 
difficult to have bread. He had to go to Nacogdoches or 40 mi. to 
Natchitoches [?] in Louisiana for supplies 40 miles away. 

He cleared some land raised some corn. When the corn was ripe he 
was forced to go to Nacogdoches for supplies. 

The Indians gathered the corn put it in the crib grandfather had 
built. 

Other settlers came in Indians went on war path. Killed one settler. 
Grandfather was made captain to drive the Indians out and did. 

The Herrin brothers and their families had moved in several miles 
away. One of these Lemme Herrin was a Baptist preacher. He and 
his brother organized the second Baptist Church in Tex Named it 
Macedonia. That church is still an active church. They have the old 
church book now. It is 2 miles from Carthage Panola County. 

Well grandfather Allred went courting and married Miss Sally 
Herrin. My mother Mrs. Keziah Allred Allison was their daughter. 

Soon my paternal grandfather John Allison bought land adjoining 
grandfather Allred, and later his son Sam G. Allison married Keziah 
Allred. 

My Mother was born while Texas was a Republic. Father was a small 
boy when they came to Texas. 

The County was not organized. Grandfather Allison organized and 
named the County Panola and was its first Co. Judge. 

Grandfather Allison was a builder. He had inherited and bought 
many negroes. He built a mill to grind corn & wheat and a tan yard, 
later a cotton gin, and general store. All supplies were hauled in 
wagons from Shreveport. 

Organized a Methodist Church and school for children. 

The lumber used in his home floors, windows, and doors was sawed 
by the negroes with a cross cut saw. The log on a platform one negro 
on a higher platform. 

The negroes were trained to do different things. 

There was no overseer or negro quarter. Grandpa was a good man- 
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ager. I was born in 1864 I knew those darkey for they did not leave 
when freed. They knew they were better off with old Master & Old 
Miss. 

The Negro homes were scattered about the farm. 

I’ve been told there were 150 Negroes when freed. Their offspring 
are still in Panola County and some of those have always lived and 
worked for our people. 

Grandfather Allison opposed secession but did his part to help the 
South win. 

Grandfather Allred also had slaves. He thought one southern sol- 
dier could whip a company of Yankees. 

My Mother said grandfather Allison was glad the negroes were 
freed. It was a great task to care for so many. 

We have in our possession a letter written to Grandfather Elijah 
Allred by his father William Allred in North Carolina, soon after 
grandpa came to Texas. It is an interesting letter. No envelope no 
stamp it is on a long sheet of paper folded in middle makes 4 pages 
one side left for address. It is folded like an envelope and sealed with 
red sealing wax. In one corner is written Paid 25, cts. 

The Address 

To Elijah Allred 
Shreveport Louisiana 
To be forwarded to the Republic of Texas 

The old letter is falling to pieces but we have photo copies I think 
you can get a copy from ex. Gov. Jimmie Allred. 

One reason I am glad to have the copy of the Constitution of 
Texas is my father’s brother Judge Thomas G. Allison helped to 
frame that Constitution. Uncles picture was as is now I suppose in the 
rotunda Maybe you'd call it that in the Capitol at Austin. It is just 
a photograph and was faded some when I saw it. He was a member of 
the Legislature several terms. He was there when there were two Govs. 
and Legislatures trying to hold. The Republicans gave way. 

I am near go years old and naturally if you want to use anything I’ve 
written you may do so. 

Mrs. Lou. ALLISON ATKINS 

[P.S.] Where my grandparents settled is called Fair Play, 9 miles 
west of Carthage. 

I could lend you our copy of Great grandfather’s letter but I 
would want to be sure to get it back. 

My grandfather & Jimie Allred’s great grandfather were brothers. 
Uncle Renne came to what is Grayson County soon after grandpa 
came to Panola. I was born in 300 yds. of where grandpa settled, 56 
miles from Shreveport. 

There is something left out of Tex Histories. When I first remember 
all the cattle west of us came by our home. They were driven to 
Shreveport shipped by boat to New Orleans then to Europe. I saw it 
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seems to me millions of cattle. Later they were driven to Kansas. I 
saw the Texas & Pacific when it had reached Greenwood La. 

I think maybe you will like to have this I may not be here many 
years more. 


I love Texas 
Mrs. S. L. ATKINS 


OW 

Mr. Lew Larkin, Box 327, Jefferson City, Missouri, would like 
to hear from any member of the Association who could give advice 
and direction concerning the part played by former residents of 
Missouri in Texas during the time of the Republic. 

Miss Llerena B. Friend, librarian of the Barker Texas History 
Center and author of Sam Houston, the Great Designer, has been 
elected to fellowship in the Association. Miss Friend is a former 
Junior Historian sponsor at Wichita Falls and was an editorial 
assistant on the Handbook of Texas. 

ww 

On May 19, 1955, the Austin American published an illustrated 
article on the activities of pupils of Mrs. Lel Griffin at Travis 
County’s I. W. Popham School which accents the heightened in- 
terest in Texas history that is increasingly characteristic of the 
state’s program of public education. A fourth-generation school 
teacher and the great-granddaughter of Mrs. Rebecca Stuart Red, 
who was the first outstanding pioneer woman educator honored 
with a figurine in the Delta Kappa Gamma Hall of Fame, Mrs. 
Griffin has maintained and furthered the high educational and 
civic traditions of her family. The kindergarten which she organ- 
ized at the I. W. Popham School is the third that she has established 
in Austin. In a real sense, Mrs. Griffin is to be commended by 
professional and lay historians for the dynamic manner in which 
she has implemented authentic historical data in her kindergarten 
program. 

wow 

David M. Warren, editor of the Panhandle Herald and member 
of the executive council of the Association, has been known for 
many years for his interest in and patronage of local history. He 
has been the recipient of an Award of Merit from the American 
Association for State and Local History. Mr. Warren’s observations 
on the 1955 Annual Meeting of the Association will prove of 
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interest to those in attendance and of value to those who were 
absent. His splendid job of reporting, as carried in the Panhandle 
paper, is as follows: 


STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 


Once in a while one is entitled to follow a hobby, so last week the 
Herald Editor was in Austin during the week-end for the 59th annual 
convention of the Texas State Historical Association. 

The Herald Man attended the meeting of the Executive Council as 
a member the evening of April 28. Most of the business of the asso- 
ciation is handled by the council and formal approval is given to 
its actions at the general sessions. 

Paul Adams, San Antonio businessman, was elected president to 
succeed Dr. Claude Elliott, Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
dean at San Marcos. Advanced as vice-presidents were: Ralph Steen 
of College Station, first VP, and Mrs. Merle Duncan, Waco, second 
VP, Fred Cotten, Weatherford, third VP. Named as fourth vice-pres- 
ident was George P. Isbell of San Antonio, who has presided at the 
annual auction for many years. 

The program was most interesting. Dr. Rex Strickland of Texas 
Western College, El Paso, and Frank Dixie Smith of Tyler, presented 
interesting papers on an old college at Savoy and Caddo Lake re- 
spectively Friday morning, April 29. 

The noon luncheon that day was outstanding with Mrs. Elithe 
Hamilton Kirkland presenting a paper on Harriett Ames, who became 
the wife of Robert Potter for whom Potter County is named. Mrs. 
Kirkland had Miss Bette Roberts, a University of Texas drama student, 
in the correct dress of the period of the Republic to represent 
Harriett. Harriett spoke up to represent the feelings of the wife of 
these pioneer days in a most effective program. 

The dinner program was also unique. Mrs. Sylvia Nyhoff of The 
Hague, Netherlands, gave the European background of Baron de 
Bastrop, who is credited with persuading the Mexicans to give Moses 
Austin authority to bring 300 families of colonists to Texas. She is a 
native of Texas and married a Dutch businessman. 

Saturday morning, April 30, C. Stanley Banks, who has spoken to 
the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, told about the military 
history of San Antonio. 

A most interesting talk was made by Emsy H. Swaim, attorney of 
Eden, Texas, on the life of Temple Houston. Two children of Temple 
Houston were at the program as well as two other members of the 
Houston family—all being grandchildren of General Sam Houston. 

Because reference was made to Dr. L. F. Sheffy of Canyon, the late 
H. E. Hoover of Canadian, Mobeetie, Tascosa, and other persons and 
events in the Panhandle, the talk was most interesting to the Herald 
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Editor. In fact, he mentioned about Houston’s being attorney for the 
Santa Fe Railway and explained that was why he moved to Woodward, 
Okla., where he died in 1905. 

The noon program had one of the literary giants of Texas as the 
speaker, J. Frank Dobie, on Jim Bowie, “a big dealer.” Dobie told 
about Bowie’s average life and his many problems, but mentioned 
that his death at the Alamo drowned out any shortcomings and made 
him a hero for the ages. 

The Herald Man was sitting by Mrs. Dobie during the luncheon. 
Discussion came up about the problems of dealing with relatives con- 
cerning the writing about imperfections in the lives of ancestors. 
During the course of his address, Dobie made such references. 

It would be a great experience for more Panhandle of ‘Texas resi- 
dents to join the Texas State Historical Association and to attend 
the annual meetings when possible. Meetings are always held at 
Austin, usually at the Driskill Hotel. 

Handling a state convention is always a big problem, but Dr. H. 
Bailey Carroll, director, had an adequate staff to help him and every- 
thing ran smoothly. He also was charged with arranging the books 
for inspection before the Friday afternoon auction. If you are inter- 
ested in Texas books, there is nothing more entrancing than a visit 
to this annual auction. The most rare books will not be found there, 
so you can become a collector of much interesting Texana without it 
becoming too expensive. 

Jim Maverick, president of the Sons of the Republic of Texas, 
has announced that the organization will sponsor the Summerfield 
G. Roberts Award in Texas history and Texas literature again 
this year. 

The award is presented each year at the annual dinner of the 
Texas Institute of Letters in Dallas to the author of the manu- 
script which best portrays the spirit of the men and women who 
founded the Republic of Texas and which is written or published 
between January 1 and December 31 of the year for which the 
award is given. 

There is no word limit on the material submitted for the award, 
which is for $1,000. The manuscripts may be either fiction or non- 
fiction, poems, essays, short stories, novels, biography. The authors 
do not have to be Texas residents, nor the publishers in Texas. 

Judges this year will be the last three winners of the award— 
J. Evetts Haley, The Institute of Americanism, Tech Station, Lub- 
bock, chairman, author of Old Fort Concho; Chris Emmett, 507 
Williamsburg Place, San Antonio, author of Shanghai Pierce; 
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and Dr. Llerena B. Friend, Barker Texas History Center, Univer- 
sity Station, Austin, author of Sam Houston, the Great Designer, 
1954 winner. A copy of each entry must be sent to each judge 
before December 31 and no entries will be returned. 

The award is made possible through the generosity of Sum- 
merfield Griffith Roberts, Dallas, whose eight great-grandparents 
were all residents of the Republic of Texas. He is a former execu- 
tive committeeman of the Sons of the Republic of Texas and a 
Knight of the Order of San Jacinto. Purpose of the award is to 
encourage the writing of good literature about Texas in Texas 
by Texans and to stimulate this endeavor the competition has 
been made open to all writers everywhere. 

Inquiries should be sent to: The Sons of the Republic of 
‘Texas, 2412 Colcord Avenue, Waco, Texas. 

“ww 

Miss Harriet Smither, fellow in the Association and archivist 
emeritus of the Texas State Library, died at her home in Austin 
on March go. Senator George Aikin offered the following reso- 
lution in the Texas State Senate in memory of Miss Smither: 


In MEMORY OF 
Miss HARRIET SMITHER 
(Senate Resolution 135) 

Wuereas, On Sunday, March 20, at her home in Austin, the brilliant 
and valuable public career of Miss Harriet Smither, Archivist of the 
Texas State Library for more than 28 years before her retirement in 
1953, was closed by death; and 

Whereas, Miss Smither was born in Virginia, but came to Texas as 
a child and built an enviable record of service to her adopted state, 
marked by tireless effort and complete unselfishness. In her varied 
and extensive studies, she concentrated mainly on Texas history, and 
through her diligent, painstaking efforts developed one of the most 
complete Archives collections in the entire Southwest. Among her 
many historical treasures she acquired in her relentless campaign 
for records in the Archives were muster rolls of Texans who served in 
the War for Texas Independence and the Civil War; and 

Whereas, She was joint author of a textbook in American history; 
wrote and edited a number of other books and journals, including 
two volumes of papers of Mirabeau Lamar, Journals of the Fourth 
and Sixth Congresses of the Republic of Texas, outstanding tracts on 
such Texas patriots as Anson Jones, Ashbel Smith and many others, 
and at the time of her death was engaged in writing her doctor’s disser- 
tation, The Life of Dr. Ashbel Smith; and 
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Wuereas, In recent years, during the tidelands oil controversy, Miss 
Smither’s explanation of early land deals in ‘Texas were prized con- 
tributions to the Texas case; and 

Wuereas, Miss Smither, a devoted Episcopalian, was possessed of 
rare and charming attributes and deserved, commanded and held the 
highest respect and esteem of those with whom she served; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resotvep, That in fitting and proper recognition of her long and 
distinguished service in making a glorious and splendid history live in 
the hearts of Texans, both present and future, a page in the Senate 
Journal of this 54th Legislature be dedicated to her memory; and be 
it further 

Resotvep, That copies of this resolution, properly endorsed, be 
mailed to the surviving members of her family: her brother, Fred 
Smither of Mobile, Alabama; and to her three nieces and one nephew. 

AIKIN 
HARDEMAN 

The resolution was read and was adopted by a rising vote of the 
Senate. 

Miss Smither’s contributions to the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly included: ‘““The Alabama Indians of Texas,” XXXVI; 
“Diary of Adolphus Sterne,” XXX-XXXVIII; and “English Aboli- 
tionism and the Annexation of Texas,” XXXII. For the American 
Archivist she wrote a brief history of the Texas archives (1940) , 
and she was a major contributor to the Handbook of Texas. 

WW 

On Saturday, March 26, the Tyler County Dogwood Festival 
was held at Woodville, Texas. The theme for this year was a 
Century of Public Schools, and a valuable Texana item on this 
subject written by James E. and Josiah Wheat was published by 
the festival committee. 

Ww 

The Brownsville Historical Association met on March 5, 1955, 
at which time the memory of the founder of Brownsville, Charles 
Stillman, and his wife, Elizabeth Pamela Goodrich Stillman, were 
honored. Portraits of the two pioneers were presented and un- 
veiled during the program. Miss Grace Edman, Association Pres- 
ident, gave an address on “Charles Stillman, Founder of Browns- 
ville.” 

Mrs. Lily M. Russell and Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan have been 

president and vice-president respectively of the Baylor Univer- 
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sity Historical Society during the past year. At its annual meet- 
ing on May 27, 1955, an impressive program was presented with 
Mrs. J. E. Farrington speaking on “My Grandmother: Mary 
Gentry Kavanaugh (Mrs. J. M. Pressler) , first woman graduate 
of Baylor University.’ Also the centennial of Bosqueville Baptist 
Church was related by Mrs. Rotan Johnson. Texans will long 
remember the advocacy of history by Pat M. Neff. Inscribed on 
the hall bearing his name on the Baylor campus is this challenging 
statement: “The Preservers of History are as Heroic as its Makers.” 
The Baylor University Historical Society is in capable hands and 
is doing genuine service in preserving the history of Baylor. 
“ww 

The office of the Association always wants copies of the Quar- 
terly that will otherwise be discarded. The office will gladly pay 
express collect charges on any back numbers returned to us. 
Members are encouraged to keep files intact but do not care- 
lessly discard or destroy back numbers that will always be in 
demand by libraries, collectors, and students of Texas history. Send 
any back numbers which are surplus to The Texas State Historical 
Association, Box 8011, University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 

ww 

From Qatar, on the Persian Gulf, has come an intriguing bit 
of information and an inquiry from a well-known peregrinating 
Texan, David Donoghue, of Fort Worth. Donoghue’s informa- 
tion is, in part, as follows: 


A recent publication of the Cornell University Press, The Arabian 
Peninsula, by Richard H. Sanger, contains a provocative reference to 
a little-known Texas resident of the mid-nineteenth century, Adolph 
von Wrede. In 1843 Wrede, a Bavarian soldier of fortune of good 
family, disguised as a pilgrim, journeyed through the Hadhramaut, 
the coastal region of southern Arabia east of Aden, and was the first 
European traveler to describe the area in great detail. His disguise 
was penetrated, however, and he was driven out and robbed by the 
sheik, almost losing his life. A brief account of Wrede’s observations 
appeared in the Journal of the Royal Geographic Society in 1844. 
Unfortunately for Wrede, however, the celebrated Alexander von 
Humboldt questioned the authenticity of the Hadhramaut account and 
it fell into considerable scientific and popular disrepute, even though 
Wrede’s work was accepted as a reliable and valuable contribution to 
geographical knowledge by such established authorities as Karl Ritter, 
L. Arnaud, Karl Andree, and L. W. C. Van den Berg. Depressed by 
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the accusations of sensationalism, Wrede published no more and 
immigrated to Texas, where he is reported to have committed suicide 
in about 1860. A decade after his death Wrede received partial recog- 
nition and vindication when his journal was discovered and published 
in full by Heinrich von Maltzan. In 1872 Wrede’s map of the 
Hadhramaut was published in Petermann’s Mittheilungen, and in 1886 
Van den Berg provided definite corroboration for both Wrede’s jour- 


ney and his journal. 
Who has knowledge of Wrede’s life in ‘Texas? 
Lewis Hanke, managing editor of the Hispanic American His- 
torical Review and director of the Latin American Institute at 
the University, has recently been sojourning in Spain on an assign- 
ment from the State Department. He writes from Madrid to 
request copies of the Texas number of American Heritage, the 
Junior Historian, and the Texas Sketchbook. Dr. Hanke has been 
supplied with the needed Texas materials which are to be distrib- 
uted to Spanish friends interested in Texas. 
The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Dr. Louis Koenig Library 
2500 West Woodlawn Robert Driscoll Junior High School 
San Antonio, Texas 261 Weil Place 


Corpus Christi, Texas 


Miss Grace Fitzwilliam 
Mrs. H. C. Fulgam 


Bastrop, Texas 


712 East 28th 
Mrs. Lily M. Russell Bryan, Texas 
of Historical Research — 
aylor University 60 
3 Pearl Street 
Waco, Texas 
Baytown, Texas 
Mary Lubbock Laswell Mr. Clyde M. Smith 
706 West 22nd Street 1315 North Carroll 
Mr. Gene Fallwell Mr. James T. Montgomery 
2114 Harlandale Avenue 1300 Buchanan 
Dallas, Texas Wichita Falls, Texas 
Mrs. Henry G. Womble Mr. George A. Smoot 
100 South Harvey Box 732 
Caldwell, Texas Wichita Falls, Texas 
Miss Ina Grace Holt Mr. Roy L. Johnson 
P. O. Box 301 Box 751 
Sanger, Texas Kingsville, Texas 
Mr. R. C. Thomas Mrs. J. B. Golden 
250 Gazel Drive 2100 Hartford Road 


San Antonio, Texas Austin, Texas 
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Dr. Donald W. Jeppesen 
Route 1 
Brenham, Texas 


Mr. N. M. Masters 

Spring Branch Senior High School 
gooo Westview 

Houston 24, Texas 


Mr. Joseph L. Martine 
Box 296 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Mr. Wayne Pennington 
Glenbrook Road 
Upper Nyack, New York 


Spring Branch High School Library 
gooo Westview Drive 
Houston 24, Texas 


Miss Inez Foster 

San Antonio Independent School District 
141 Lavaca Street 

San Antonio 3, Texas 


Mr. Perry P. Page 

Spring Branch Junior High School 
1000 Piney Point Road 

Houston 24, Texas 


Mrs. Thomas E. Taylor 
Lincoln, Virginia (Life Member) 


Mr. A. J. Rummel 
104 Tuttle Road 
San Antonio 9, Texas 


Mr. Ross Powers 
Attorney-at-Law 
Leakey, Texas 


Mrs. Dan Lester 

Box 324 

Jefferson, Texas 

Mr. C. O. Brown, Jr. 
The Naylor Company 
918 North St. Mary’s St. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Paul A. Heisig, Jr. 

1503 Hawthorne Place 

El Paso, Texas 

Mr. Fred Miller 

c/o Abernathy Junior High School 
Library 

Abernathy, Texas 

Mr. Howard Humphrey 

Box 672 

Abernathy, Texas 
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Mr. J. P. Nystel 
Box 875 
Abernathy, Texas 


Mrs. F. M. Appling 
Prairie Lea, Texas 


Miss Susanna L. Compton 
232 Westminster 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Val S. Dawson 
3707 Audubon 
Houston, Texas 


Mr. Richard Gail Williams 
307 West 4th Street 
Breckenridge, Texas 


Mr. Stanley C. Kirk 
Box 388 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Mr. Henry Kirby Pitts 
Box 7532, University Station 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. J. R. Garner 
1015 S. Broadway 
Tyler, Texas 


Mrs. N. C. LeVois 
Box 15 
Sour Lake, Texas 


Mr. Norman Dumble 
3700 Montrose Blvd. 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mrs. Charles Lang 
Box 248 
Three Rivers, Texas 


Mr. Thomas H. McDonald 
1000 Puryear E., 
College Station, Texas 


Mr. Henry Bell 

1408 Church Street 
Bastrop, Texas 

Miss Charlotte Wynne 
2300 San Antonio Street 
Austin 12, Texas 


Mr. S. W. Pease 
833 E. Guenther 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. E. M. Schiwetz 


goo Lovett 
Houston, Texas 


we 
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Kook Reviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Speeches, Responses, and Essays: Critical and Historical. By 
Eugene Campbell Barker. Austin (Eugene C. Barker History 
Center), 1954. Pp. xv+ 307. $3.50. 


This volume, as the title page reveals, is Publication Number 
One of the Eugene C. Barker History Center. The James Harper 
Starr Fund for Texas History, sponsored by the Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas, and the Hally Bryan Perry Fund for the Col- 
lection, Preservation, and Dissemination of Archival Material, 
published this book under their joint auspices. The introduction 
to this book is a paper, Barker As A Historian, which Dr. Charles 
W. Ramsdell read on April 30, 1926, at the dinner in Dr. Barker’s 
honor celebrating the publication of The Life of Stephen F. 
Austin. An appendix of thirteen pages contains three short ar- 
ticles by Dr. Frederic A. Duncalf, Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell, and 
Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr., close friends and colleagues of Dr. Barker. 

The speeches, responses, and essays, numbering twenty-eight 
in all, are arranged in three groups and have all appeared in print 
except ten. One group consists of fifteen personal and profes- 
sional articles in relation to The University of Texas; another 
contains eight articles on Texas and on Mexico-United States 
relations; and the third has five articles on the Constitution of 
the United States and historical interpretation. All of these articles 
reflect the sincerity, straightforwardness, and depth of Dr. Barker's 
thinking. 

When Dr. William Marshall Walter Splawn was inaugurated 
as president of The University of Texas in June, 1925, Dr. Barker 
made the faculty address. To have “a University of the first class,” 
Dr. Barker pointed out to his audience, the University must have 
a first-class faculty. It was the president’s duty to develop the 
conditions that would enable him “to obtain and hold such a 
faculty,” to wit: 1. permanent tenure; 2. freedom of thought and 
speech; 3. a peaceful atmosphere. The principle of academic free- 
dom was the heart and center of this address. This faculty address 
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bears reading and rereading, not only by faculty members but by 
administrative and legislative officials. 

The last address in the book carries the title, ““The Obligation 
of the Historian,” a Phi Beta Kappa address at Rice Institute on 
April 13, 1940. The obligation of the historian, in Dr. Barker’s 
own words, “‘is to tell the truth about the particular phase of the 
past that he is discussing, and as much of the truth as he can.” 
To meet this obligation the historian encounters the difficulty 
of collecting evidence. Then he has “to rid his mind of bias— 
personal, emotional, social, economic, sectional, national’’—an- 
other difficulty. The third difficulty is to acquire the art of nar- 
ration. Those historians who also teach face one other problem, 
namely, that of deciding how to make the subject have “a func- 
tional value in education.” 

The other essays, speeches, and responses between this alpha 
and omega all will challenge the reader’s close attention, and the 
foresight and interest which provided the two funds under which 
this book was published deserve great commendation. 


L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


Beyond the Cross Timbers: The Travels of Randolph B. Marcy, 
1812-1887. By W. Eugene Hollon. Norman (University of 
Oklahoma Press), 1955. Pp. xiiit+270. Illustrations, bibli- 
ographical notes, index. $4.00. 


This is the narrative of the long and checkered career of an 
army officer and his family. Twenty-one-year-old Lieutenant Ran- 
dolph B. Marcy, West Point class of 1832, accompanied by his 
vivacious eighteen-year-old bride, went on his initial army assign- 
ment to Fort Howard, Wisconsin, in 1833. President Hayes ac- 
cepted the retirement, nearly fifty years later, of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Marcy as inspector general. The army was unspecialized but 
frontier-bound in those years and Marcy’s tours touched such 
noted outposts as Forts Arbuckle, Armstrong, Belknap, Dearborn, 
Gibson, McIntosh, Phantom Hill, Ringgold, Sill (site suggested 
by him), Smith, Snelling, Towson, and Washita. His military 
meanderings were from Fort Gratoit, Michigan, to Fort Myers, 
Florida, and from Fort Bridger, Wyoming, to Fort Brown, Texas, 
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and he glimpsed, at least, most of the current and future military 
greats, a partial roll being Winfield Scott, Zachary Taylor, Robert 
E. Lee, U. S. Grant, Braxton Bragg, Albert S. Johnston, A. P. 
Hill, and George B. McClellan. Although relative and minor, 
his “combat” record carried the Mexican War, the Seminole 
Indian War, the ‘Mormon War,” and the Civil War as chief of 
staff to General McClellan, his son-in-law. He also had detached 
service on court-martial panels and reviews and tours of duty as 
recruiting agent at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

But Marcy’s major exploits were as trail blazer, locater of Indian 
reservations and frontier forts, explorer and cartographer of “tierra 
incognita” and “‘cross timber” areas, and writer of his experiences. 
In these connections he led five “expeditions.” His first was to 
escort, with Black Beaver as guide, gold-seeker emigrants from 
Fort Smith to Santa Fe. His party returned by circuitous southern 
route in 1849. Next, and most notable, came the scientific explo- 
ration and charting of the headwaters of the Red River in 1852. 
The famous John Bushman was scout for this well-organized 
expedition, and it is the one during which a rumor that the 
Comanche Indians had massacred the Marcy party received such 
credence in the United States that his relatives held memorial 
services at Greenwich, Massachusetts, his birthplace. Then fol- 
lowed his surveys in the Southwest and in Texas, a “forbidding 
land” in which the only thing he liked was occasional good hunt- 
ing. His final “‘western” expedition and most intrepid feat, a 
phase of the “Mormon War,” was the relief expedition from 
Camp Scott, Wyoming, to Fort Massachusetts, New Mexico, in the 
winter of 1857-1858. Writer Marcy recorded his experiences in 
Prairie Traveller (1859), Thirty Years of Army Life on the Bor- 
der (1866), and Border Reminiscences (1871). His journals and 
reports on expeditions are available as government documents. 

If Dr. Hollon had intended simply to “bring into his own again”’ 
this rather obscure figure to all but “Trail” historians (albeit he 
makes a studied effort to do this) , he might have been content 
merely to review and reappraise the autobiographical works and 
government papers mentioned above. But the author wished 
primarily, we believe, to present a new, personal study of Marcy 
and expand it into a sort of family biography. Mrs. Mary Mann 
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Marcy and Mary Ellen, the older daughter who remained in the 
East for education, are leading characters in the book. The army 
wife is really the heroine. 

Although a professional officer, Marcy seemed always to yearn 
for civilian home and family life. The frequent actual and the 
rumored changes in assignment and the slowness of promotions 
made him “tired of being kicked about.” Mrs. Marcy, in attempt- 
ing to follow the soldier, endured the rigors of frontier travel, 
the lonely privations and harsh adaptations of isolated outposts, 
feelings of disfavoritism, and regular separation from family which 
she wrote was “worse than death.” 

One great problem was to manage by remote control the educa- 
tion, health, and social life of Mary Ellen. Mrs. Marcy constantly 
complained to her of hardships and uncertainties of army life, 
and she and Marcy encouraged her to avoid army life. One 
vignette is the parental intervention to force Mary Ellen to break 
her engagement to wed Lieutenant A. P. Hill and finally accept a 
second suitor, Captain George Brinton McClellan, who was a 
better ‘‘catch” for her. For intimate incident and personal over- 
tones of the book, a dominant element, Dr. Hollon had for quotes 
and near-quotes the most interesting, objective, and revealing of all 
sources, the Marcy letter memoirs in the McClellan Collection. 

Dr. Hollon writes with accomplished maturity and flair, and 
he aims at popular style. By using catchy quotations from the 
Marcy writings as chapter captions, and otherwise, he creates 
interest and suspense which unfold somewhat like episodes in a 
serial. It is a happy situation for Professor Hollon to hold his 
chair in history at Norman where his colleagues assumed his 
classroom duties to release time for research and writing and 
where the press then struck off this attractive volume which 
enhances alike the stature of this “cross timber’’ historian and the 
clientele of the University Press. 


J. Horace Bass 
A. and M. College of Texas 


The Day of the Cattleman. By Ernest Staples Osgood. Minneap- 
olis (University of Minnesota Press), 1929 and 1954. Pp. 


x+283. $4.50. 
In 1929 Ernest Staples Osgood produced his The Day of the 
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Cattleman, which quickly became a standard work on the cattle 
industry in the northern plains country. Now a quarter of a 
century later, with the book long out of print, the University of 
Minnesota Press has re-issued the book. It is almost entirely a 
second printing, nothing more—same preface, same contents, same 
bibliography. As such it will undoubtedly satisfy a demand among 
those persons interested in the complete story of either the cattle 
industry or the West, and who realize that their story isn’t com- 
plete without Osgood’s work. 

The emphasis is economic. The presentation is straightforward 
and unromantic. The book was sound twenty-five years ago; noth- 
ing has been turned up in the interim to make it any less sound. 
The first two chapters concern themselves with the Texas and 
Southwest picture, and other scattered references to Texas occur 
throughout. As indicated in the first sentence of this review, it is 
a basic book about an industry that may have modified its shape 
but that is still vital to Texas and the West. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 


The Butterfield Overland Mail. By Waterman L. Ormsby. Edited 
by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum. San Marino, 
California (The Huntington Library) , 1954. Pp. 172. Illus- 
trations. $4.00. 


This is the welcome reissue of a title first published by the 
Huntington Library in 1942. No change has been made in the 
text. Ormsby’s narratives very acceptably supplement the splendid 
and exhaustive study of the Butterfield stage line published by 
Roscoe P. Conkling and Margaret B. Conkling (The Butterfield 
Overland Mail, 1857-1869, two volumes and atlas, Glendale, 1947) . 

Ormsby was the sole through passenger on the first westbound 
mail stage, which left Tipton, Missouri, on September 16 and 
arrived at San Francisco on October 10, 1858. His narratives 
promptly appeared in the New York Herald, of which newspaper 
he was a special correspondent. 

The present publication contains an informative introduc- 
tion, numerous helpful notes, and an index. Serving as frontis- 
piece is a copy of the earliest known “Through Time Schedule” 
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between the termini of the line; its date is September 16, 1858. 
The attractive end-papers show the line of stations from Tipton, 
Missouri, through Arkansas, the Indian Territory, Texas, New 
Mexico ‘Territory, Lower California, and California proper. 

Ormsby’s letters exhibit the workings of an unusually percep- 
tive, extraordinarily keen, and alert intelligence, where the ob- 
servation of landscapes and human occupancies of then are con- 
cerned. He wrote under considerable difficulty, but he fixed what 
he saw clearly in mind and as placidly wrote it up. So sensitive 
was he to changes in the terrains through which he rapidly trav- 
eled, that he marked the presence of caprock when he met with 
it in Texas, and noted the differing characters of the deserts 
between El Paso and Tucson. His pages abound with brief, dis- 
criminating descriptions. He noted down many of the varieties 
of the trees, plants, and shrubs that he saw on his way, though 
he did miss by name at least, the Arizona saguaro, confusing it 
with the cactus generally. 

There is much on the country, the life, the people, and the 
transportation routes and problem of the Southwest in the late 
1850's in these refreshing pages. They make quite satisfying read- 
ing. Ormsby was twenty-three years old at the time of their com- 
position, innocent (so far as we know) of any college degrees, 
perhaps self-educated. But what an observer this young man was, 
and how indebted we are to him for his careful fulfillment of 
this historic assignment, accomplished between September 16 and 
October 10, 1858. 


FULMER Moop 
The University of Texas 


Hoofbeats Along the Llano. By Edwin R. Bogusch. San Antonio 
(The Naylor Company) , 1955. Pp. vii+244. 


Hoofbeats Along the Llano is western fiction with an under- 
neath current like the Llano River flowing clear water over rocky 
places. The author is a spokesman of the Llano country weaving 
around the river ranches the stories he has heard of the earlier 
days. The settings are not always identifiable, but the hoofbeats 
resound the echoes of the past: the range, the horses, the cattle, 
cattle markets, the rustlers, the rattlesnakes, the country store, 
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brush arbors, and the community happenings of the “horse and 
buggy” days. There is an atmosphere created by the author's de- 
scriptions and insertions of local color that enables the reader to 
turn back time to the later nineteenth century of the hill country. 

The story involves three main characters and many minor ones. 
Jason Lockwood carries on the ranching of the land left to him by 
his parents. He was only a lad, but his matured bent for managing 
horses, cattle, and the river settlement helps make him a leader 
with an honesty that is clean and stubborn like that of so many 
men of that time and place. Maeta, an attractive German girl who 
has come to Texas via Indianola, had lost her parents, too, which 
made it natural for the two to fall in love. The scheming determi- 
nation of Steve Roberts, the third leading character, won her in 
marriage. Her life with him was not too happy, perhaps, but it 
led to a story with two heroes, for Steve’s heart is softened and 
he dies protecting the cattle from the rustlers. 

Distributed throughout the story are minor characters from Dr. 
Thompson and his wife, Millie, to the “gun totin’”’ parson and 
his Frau Hilda. Adolph, the undaunted German, aids not only 
Jason, for whom he is working, but Maeta and others. It is Eldon 
Foster, the banker, who holds the steadiest hand and the surest 
judgment; his support is the most granite-like and it balances the 
plot so that, in the end, Jason marries Maeta and everyone can 
live “happily ever afterward.” 

MARGARET BIERSCHWALE 


The First Century of Baptists in New Mexico, 1849-1950. By 
David H. Stratton. Albuquerque (The Woman’s Missionary 
Union of New Mexico) , 1954. Pp. vii+121. $.75. 


Mr. Stratton sees three definite periods in the history of Baptists 
in New Mexico. Baptist work began there in 1849 when an army 
colonel persuaded a missionary bound for California to become 
the chaplain of a fort near Santa Fé. The chaplain did not limit 
his labors to the fort but began preaching to the civilian popula- 
tion, opened a school, and started a Bible class. Although other 
Baptist missionaries arrived within the next few years, there were 
many difficulties in the way, and organized Baptist activities 
ceased in New Mexico from 1866 to 1880. In this first period of 
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Baptist history in New Mexico the missionaries labored mainly 
among Spanish-Americans and Indians. 

With the coming of the railroads Baptist work in New Mexico 
was revived in 1880. In this second period Baptist leaders gave 
much more attention to the Anglo-American population, and 
consequently Anglo-Americans form “the basis of Baptist strength 
in New Mexico today.” Although a Baptist convention for the 
Territory was organized in 1900, the Baptist cause was not yet 
on solid ground in New Mexico. There was a serious shortage of 
pastors and of meeting houses, and few churches were self-support- 
ing. Between 1910 and 1912 a division among Baptists of the 
Territory threatened to cripple denominational work. The divi- 
sion, evidenced by the existence of two territorial conventions 
representing affiliations with Northern and Southern Baptist 
groups, ended in 1912 by fusion into one body affiliated with 
the Southern Baptist Convention. 

Although the third period, which began in 1912, has not been 
one of uninterrupted progress and prosperity, it has seen Baptist 
work in New Mexico grow in church membership and in ex- 
panded church activities. New Mexico Baptists numbered 5,321 
in 1912, and by 1950 their membership had grown to 45,704. 
The denomination has a Children’s Home at Portales, student 
center buildings at Las Cruces, Portales, and Albuquerque, and 
a Youth Camp in the mountains, and has persuaded the Southern 
Baptists to maintain a western summer assembly at Glorieta. 

The author has done a thorough and competent piece of re- 
search. The work is well documented, and its value is enhanced 
by a map, statistical tables, and a bibliography. The volume will 
be of interest to scholars and should find favor with Southern 
Baptists who want to know of the denomination’s past problems 
and future responsibilities. 


JEFFERSON Davis BRAGG 
Baylor University 


21 Texas Short Stories. Edited by William Peery. Austin (Univer- 
sity of Texas Press) , 1954. Pp. xii+276. $3.50. 


A regional collection of short stories can serve two purposes: 
it can point up the unique aspects of the writing being done in 
a geographic area, or it can reveal that stories of some note are 
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being written in the area. Since a goodly number of these stories 
are dependent on their locale for only a small portion of their 
effect, it is the latter function which this collection performs. 

And it is a highly commendable function, for writers, partic- 
ularly the more serious ones, have need of outlets for their work. 
Many of the writers in this collection have not had any of their 
stories published in book form before, so that their reading 
public has been limited to the readers of the periodicals in which 
they have published. And the periodical market for short stories 
is limited, again particularly for the serious writer. Three period- 
icals, the Southwest Review, the defunct Southern Review, and 
Harper’s Magazine, published almost all of the stories of the 
“quality” caliber in this collection. 

The commercial short story, the sort bought by the mass cir- 
culation magazines to provide glossy diversion among the pages 
of advertising, is also represented in the anthology, but these 
stories are usually of only minor interest to anyone concerned 
with the short story as a literary form. Their counterpart in the 
novel is well described in the Sylvan Karchmer story. 

Unfortunately the short story has had a difficult time in get- 
ting itself recognized as anything but a stepchild of the novel, 
a sort of exercise in fiction to be performed by the apprentice 
novelist. But as Jerome Weidman, a non-Texan but an accom- 
plished writer of short stories, has said, one might as well tell the 
prospective writer of an epic poem to become a master of the 
limerick as to tell the novelist to train on the short story. This 
collection shows clearly that, although receptive of a variety of 
treatments and forms, the short story is a specialized type of 
writing and a separate art in itself. Something of the variety 
possible in the form is exhibited in the book, and the editor fully 
recognizes the value and importance of the genre. Perhaps its 
printing will win more admirers for the form among those who 
read the book solely because of their “love of things Texan.” 

Almost no given reader is entirely pleased with the selections 
in an anthology; every editor knows that he cannot publish all 
things for all people. But this collection seems at fault in two 
respects in particular. The editor has overlooked at least three 
early Texas writers who might well have been represented. John 
C. Duval, Andy Adams, and Alexander Sweet, each of whom has 
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in his own way contributed to short fiction, have all been 
ignored. And the selection of ““The Grave” to represent the work 
of Katherine Anne Porter seems almost as unfortunate, since this 
story, with its tacked-on ending, is not an example of the best 
writing by the best short story writer that Texas has produced. 

But the person who likes to read competently told stories, and 
especially the person who feels better about them if they are 
sanctified by a “made in Texas” label, should find the collection 
entertaining and, now and again, rewarding. 


ERNEST B. SPECK 
The University of Texas 


Hugh Roy Cullen. A Story of American Opportunity. By Ed 
Kilman and Theon Wright. New York (Prentice-Hall), 
1954. Pp. viiit+ 376. Inside cover maps. Illustrations. $4.00. 


This life of Hugh Roy Cullen is better defined as a memorial 
volume than as a definitive biography. Obviously the authors 
could not make a final and critical analysis since the biographee 
is still living and since time alone can make the final appraisal. 
There are many facets, however, of the life of Cullen which need 
neither time, nor space, nor distance for judgment. 

Within the prescribed limitations the authors have produced 
a marvelously interesting document and one worthy of careful 
reading. Through the pages of the book the authors, with clarity 
and brilliance, conduct their readers through a veritable maze 
of seemingly paradoxical situations. On one page the subject 
appears as a great humanitarian philanthropist and as the giver 
of great gifts while at the same time is definitely at odds, and 
sometimes bitterly, with about half of mankind—the liberal half. 
He is pictured as one who always, in a political campaign, chose 
the man and not the party, but almost universally he chose a 
reactionary. He is painted as the master of some sort of “home- 
made”’ science called ‘“‘creekology” which seemed to take his drill- 
ing for oil out of the realm of “luck,” yet his drilling record has 
been literally filled with dry holes. He is skillfully painted as a 
peace-loving man but one who seized the slightest provocation 
to project himself into a political fight. If none was brewing in 
Texas he found it elsewhere. He is described as a man who calmly 
thought things through but was impulsive! as one who was tol- 
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erant of the ideas of others but was opinionated; as one gentle 
but who frequently ran cavalier fashion over opposition; as kind 
though sharp-tongued; a nonpartisan person who almost univer- 
sally chose Republicans and who became panicky when he learned 
that his candidate, Dwight D. Eisenhower, might accept the 
Democratic nomination for the presidency. Beneath this con- 
fusion of parodoxes, however, runs a current which gives meaning 
to the whole and upon which is based universal admiration for 
the man. This current, swift and furious at times, ran deep and 
consisted of rugged individualism, strict honesty, courage in the 
face of opposition and failure, and an absolute and unyielding 
devotion to principles as he conceived them. 

The subject of this memorial volume emerges from the pages 
of the book as an honest, upright, conscientious, and devout per- 
son, extremely individualistic, as a man with plenty of pluck and 
who just refused to understand or recognize failure. He no sooner 
drilled a dry hole than he was planning to drill again; he began 
planning another political campaign even before he had lost 
the one in which he was currently engaged. Above all things 
he was and is the most generous man living. In giving, as in all 
matters, Cullen had a definite philosophy. His philosophy here 
was, to use his own words: “Why not give it while you are alive 
and get the full enjoyment of seeing the good it does, day by day?” 

The book is an extremely interesting account of a fabulous 
man, told in a spritely fashion by eminent newspapermen. It 
appears, however, to the reviewer that the authors weakened their 
biography and did an injustice to Mr. Cullen by repeating page 
after page the theory of his honesty. This repetition seems to 
indicate that the authors thought the readers would need much 
convincing or that they were trying to convince themselves of 
their own almost unbelievable story. It would appear that the 
biographee’s honesty is well established and that he would need 
no defense on that score. 


CLAUDE ELLIOTT 
Southwest Texas State College 


We Fed Them Cactus. By Fabiola Cabeza de Baca. Albuquerque 
(University of New Mexico Press), 1954. Pp. x+186. Illus- 
trations, glossary, and index. $3.50. 


This is a small volume of historical fiction, folklore, and rem- 
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iniscences of the taming and settlement of a sector of the Llano 
Estacado (Staked Plains) and Ceja (Cap Rock) of eastern New 
Mexico and western Texas, extending from Las Vegas to the Pan- 
handle of ‘Texas. Mrs. Fabiola Cabeza de Baca, author of the Good 
Life (1949) and the much publicized Historic Cookery, is a de- 
scendant of one of the early settlers in the region about which she 
writes. Born and reared on one of the large ranches near Las 
Vegas, she describes authentically the life of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century Hispano-American sheep and cattle 
ranchers. Except for the fact that the early inhabitants were of 
Spanish descent and their principal industry for a while was sheep 
raising, their life seems to have been little different from that in 
general among those who conquered the Great Plains. 

In a quaint, if somewhat disorganized, rambling style, the author 
has attempted to recapture the hopes, joy, happiness, lonely soli- 
tude, despair, frustrations, trials, and tribulations of the Spanish- 
speaking sheep and cattle barons and their ranch hands on the 
broad expanses of the open high plains. These persons lived alter- 
nately, depending upon the weather, amidst a sea of grass and 
the interminable bleakness and desolation of winter snows and 
ice or prolonged droughts. 

Graphic descriptions are given of the picturesque life of the 
sheepherder and, more especially, of the cattle rancher who each 
year staged a roundup (rodzo) for branding, marking, and other- 
wise disposing of the cattle on the unfenced range; of the partidario 
system (share-ranching) ; of isolated domestic life; of the colorful 
but cruel cock race (corrida); of bandits, Indian raids, and rustlers; 
of the baile (dance) ; of religious worship; of the author’s personal 
experiences as a country school teacher; of mustang and buffalo 
hunts; of the Comancheros (Comanche Indian traders) and how 
the New Mexicans connived with the Indians to steal cattle from 
the Texas ranchers and sell them further west or north; of the 
coming of the railroads and the farmers (“Milo Maizes’) ; and 
of the rivalry between the ranchers and farmers, the Hispanos 
and Texans, and between the sheepmen and cattlemen as evidenced 
by the belling of the lobo. 

The reader is impressed with the importance of rain and 
droughts in the life of the people of the llano. “Money in our 
lives,” writes Mrs. Cabeza de Baca, “was not important; rain was 
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important. We never counted our money; we counted the weeks 
and months between rains. ... Rain for us made history. It 
brought to our minds days of plenty, of happiness and security, 
and in recalling past events, if they fell on rainy years, we never 
failed to stress that fact. The droughts were as impressed on our 
souls as the rains. When we spoke of the Armistice of World War 
I, we always said, “The drought of 1918 when the Armistice was 
signed.’ (pp. 11-12.) In periods of drought, owing to a shortage 
of grass and feed for the cattle, ‘We Fed Them Cactus.’ ”’ 

The book is void of footnotes and bibliography. An incomplete 
but usable index is given. The drawings by Dorothy L. Peters are 
apt and well-done. Through this publication the author and the 
University of New Mexico Press are to be congratulated on mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to the literature on the colorful New 
Mexican frontier. 


JosepH MiLton NANCE 
A. and M. College of Texas 


Rough and Tumble, An Autobiography of a West Texas Judge. 
By William Paul Moss. New York (Vantage Press), 1954. 


Pp. 197. $3.00. 


William Paul Moss’s autobiography is a success story. He was 
born in 1886 in Clay County, North Carolina, into a country 
family of modest means. He went to school in a one-room log 
schoolhouse, to Hiawassee College, and to Valparaiso University, 
supporting himself all the while. Later he studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Texas. He tried schoolteaching with indifferent outcome. 
With a spark of adventure, inspired by Uncle John, he traveled 
through New Mexico, Colorado, and Montana, and settled for 
awhile at Greybull, Wyoming. He did not prosper there, and with 
wife and child he went to Denver where he found the legal career 
equally unremunerative. He sent his wife to Georgia, and with 
his son and all their possessions in a Chevrolet, he came to Texas. 
Driving along Highway 80 he saw a battered sign “Odessa” which 
indicated a small, wind-swept, sand-blasted, clapboard town in 
Ector County. Here he stopped and got permission to camp in 
the blacksmith’s shop. He was appointed city attorney, but the 
fees were negligible and he did various jobs to stay alive—abstract- 
ing, house building, trading and trafficking. He got into a livestock 
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business with a burro, a mare, and a Jersey cow. It is to Mr. Moss’s 
credit that he stayed and starved it out in Odessa during the depres- 
sion of the 1930's. He was there to take advantage of the upward 
economic spiral of the 1940's, augmented by the discovery of oil 
in the Odessa area. He ended the decade with two moderate sized 
ranches, some oil properties, and a district judgeship. 

The book is essentially one by a layman for laymen. Students 
of history will find in it very little that is new. The title is slightly 
misleading. The judge was not a man of violence nor were his 
experiences unusual for the period treated. He tells one good story 
about the preacher and the bear. Commendable is his enthusiastic 
affection for the locality which brought him fortune. It is another 
instance of where the most ardent Texan is the naturalized Texan. 


W. C. HoLpEN 
Texas Technological College 


The Fremantle Diary. By Lieutenant Colonel James Arthur Lyon 
Fremantle, Coldstream Guards. Boston (Little, Brown and 


Company) , 1954. Pp. 304. $4.00. 


This is a republication of a contemporary account of a British 
officer of his travels through the Confederacy from April 2 to 
July 15, 1863, considerably enhanced in value by ihe addition 
of extensive notes by Walter Lord, a long-time student of our 
Civil War. 

Fremantle landed near the mouth of the Rio Grande and 
journeyed eastward to New York, visiting the headquarters of 
nearly all of the top Confederate leaders. Provided with a store 
of gold coins and letters of introduction he had easy access to all. 
He visited General Kirby Smith, commanding west of the Mis- 
sissippi, and soon afterward was at Joseph E. Johnston’s headquar- 
ters just before the fall of Vicksburg, where he also met Generals 
Bragg and Hardee and General (Bishop) Polk. He made a detour 
to Charleston to see Beauregard and from there proceeded to Rich- 
mond, where he saw Judah P. Benjamin and had tea with Jeffer- 
son Davis, whom he found “‘full of life and humor,” and “charming 
of manner.” Proceeding to Gettysburg, he was attached to Long- 
street's Division, saw the fatal charge of Pickett’s Division from a 
tree, and witnessed the calm competent rallying of the shaken 
Confederate forces by Lee. He found all of these men gracious 
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and hospitable. A few days after Gettysburg he crossed over to 
the Union lines and sailed for home from New York, but saw 
practically nothing of the Union Army and its generals. 

Fremantle left the country with the conviction that the Con- 
federacy would triumph. The period of his visit hac coincided 
with the high tide of Confederate fortunes. He was much im- 
pressed by the competence of the generals (which he seemed to 
take for granted from the praises of subordinates), by “happy” 
slaves, the spirit and discipline of the soldiers, and the burning 
faith of the women in their cause, despite the hardships and lone- 
liness that many were enduring, although he saw in the main only 
mistresses of plantations and of well-to-do homes in cities. He also 
witnessed the draft riots in New York City. On the unfavorable 
side he saw a shortage of many necessaries, the deteriorating rail- 
roads, rocketing inflation, the Yankee blockade becoming very 
effective, the property losses in Mississippi and Alabama from 
Union Cavalry raids, and the nondescript uniforms of the sol- 
diers. The significance of the defeats at Vicksburg and Gettys- 
burg was not apparent to him. Generally, these portents of dis- 
aster, which might have been discernible to a critical military 
observer, did not seriously disturb his somewhat romantic attitude 
toward the “gracious” people and the exciting new country that 
had made his trip so interesting and pleasant. 


DANIEL A. CONNOR 
Texas Western College 


Origins of New Mexico Families in the Spanish Colonial Period. 
In two parts; the seventeenth century (1598-1693) and the 
eighteenth (1693-1823) . By Fray Angelico Chaves. With four 
illustrations by José Cisneros. Santa Fe (The Historical 
Society of New Mexico), 1954. Pp. xvii+339. 


Genealogies, as a general rule, are dull and uninteresting ex- 
cept to those concerned over ancestors. But this is more than a 
genealogy. It contains many valuable data on the lay pioneers of 
New Mexico. The information was gathered by the patient com- 
piler as a by-product of a study of Franciscan missions in New 
Mexico, and more particularly of La Conquistadora, the mirac- 
ulous statue of Our Lady brought by the first conquistadores. As 
he scanned the dust-covered records of the conquest and the years 
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that followed, certain names kept reappearing. The pile of notes 
grew until the compiler decided to put them together and let 
them tell their own story. 

The history of the first settlers reveals details of Spanish days 
not obtainable from any other source. Coronado and his men left 
no permanent trace in the land of the Pueblos. But before the 
end of the sixteenth century came Ofate, who undertook the 
pacification of the land. With him came soldiers and the first 
families that settled permanently. Out of some two hundred 
names listed in the records of the Onate expedition, a scant forty 
established themselves permanently in the vast area from El Paso, 
Texas, to Taos, New Mexico. Between 1610 and 1680 a few addi- 
tional officers and soldiers came, who stayed and married into the 
original forty families. Three years before the great revolt of 1680 
the viceroy allowed fifty convicts to go to New Mexico and make 
a new start in the distant province. The hardships of the frontier 
proved too much. Only two remained and founded families, the 
others chose to escape to the riotous life of the more adventurous 
mining towns of Chihuahua and Zacatecas. 

The Pueblo revolt of 1680 drove all Spaniards out of New 
Mexico, forcing them to retreat to El Paso, where they remained 
until 1693. Some returned that year with Vargas and his soldiers 
and the pioneer families recruited in Mexico City and the Valley 
of Mexico, who had been joined on the way by a few from 
Zacatecas and Sombrerete. The new settlers represented a second 
generation of Spaniards which fused with the remnants of the 
seventeenth century settlers. For almost another century the 
European population remained largely stationary, being joined 
now and then by settlers from Canada and the United States. 
This study reveals that the early colonists were neither noble 
knights nor simple peons or convicts, but just average, honest, 
ambitious, determined settlers of the same stock found on all 
frontiers, solid pastoral and agricultural folk with a sprinkling 
of miners. 

After 1820 the stream of immigration increased steadily and be- 
came a flood after 1848. They came from Canada, United States, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, and Germany and married 
into the old families. Two world wars have since carried the de- 
scendants to the four corners of the world. Coronado’s children 
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and Onate’s ORPHANS have been scattered to the four winds 
to enrich world culture with their heritage. 

Tireless Fray Angelico has patiently put together the pieces 
and given the student of history and sociology valuable infor- 
mation, unobtainable anywhere else. His study of the Spanish 
families of colonial New Mexico is a must both to historians and 
sociologists. 

Car os E, CasTANEDA 
The University of Texas 


The Banditti of the Plains. By A. S. Mercer. With a Foreword by 
William H. Kittrell. Norman (University of Oklahoma 
Press) , 1954. Pp. 1+-195. Illustrations. $2.00. 


This volume is an attractive reprint of an eyewitness account 
of one of the last of the cattle range wars. By the late 1880's 
Wyoming cattlemen regarded most settlers as rustlers. After sev- 
eral unofficial hangings and a number of ambush slayings the 
cattlemen decided to speed up the good work by an armed inva- 
sion of Johnson County in April, 1892. Twenty-six men were hired 
in Texas for the expedition. Unfortunately for the cattlemen 
news of the impending attack reached Buffalo, the focal point of 
the invasion, in time for the Johnson County settlers under the 
leadership of their sheriff to form a large defensive force which 
hastened out to meet the invaders. The cattlemen and their hired 
gunmen took refuge in a ranch house where they resisted the siege 
of the settlers until a detachment of federal troops arrived. 

Before moving to Wyoming in 1883 the author had served as 
the first president of the University of Washington and as editor 
of several Texas newspapers. In Wyoming he founded The 
Northwest Live Stock Journal. To Mercer, the invaders of Johnson 
County were “a band of cutthroats and hired assassins” and the 
invasion ‘‘was the crowning infamy of the ages.” 

The story of the book is almost as interesting as the story in 
the book. Immediately after its publication in Wyoming in 1894 
a court decree ordered all copies impounded pending their de- 
struction by burning. Some copies escaped the fire, however, and 
found their way into libraries only to disappear mysteriously at 
some later date. The copyright copies disappeared from the 
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Library of Congress. As late as 1923 a donor of an original copy 
of the book suggested to the librarian of Princeton University 
“that the book be somewhat safeguarded” to prevent its disap- 
pearance or mutilation. 


JEFFERSON Davis BRAGG 
Baylor University 


People of the Blue Water; My Adventures among the Walapai 
and Havasupai Indians. By Flora Gregg Iliff. New York 
(Harper and Brothers) , 1954. Map and illustrations. Pp. 271. 
$3.75. 

The range of experience open to Americans at the opening 
of the twentieth century was indeed broad. In the summer of 1900 
Senator Hanna and President McKinley faced large problems of 
monetary policy, tariff policy, international trade policy, imperial- 
ism abroad and agrarianism at home. In August of that year 
F. J. Turner set out on his one trip to Europe, and in October 
of the same year, Flora Gregg, the author of this book, left her 
Oklahoma home and by the Santa Fe traveled to an Indian res- 
ervation in Arizona. People of the Blue Water is the story of 
her adventures among the Walapai and the Havasupai. While 
McKinley and Hanna were scanning the election returns, and 
Turner was touring the galleries of the Italian cities, Flora Gregg 
was learning to deal with the brown-skinned children of a people 
lately living under stone age conditions. 

This is an altogether delightful and satisfying narrative. The 
longest part of it tells of her life among the Havasupai who then 
dwelt at the bottom of a remote canyon that opens on the grander 
canyon of the Colorado. With informed sympathy, penetration, 
and warm kindness the author relates her experiences. They 
make good reading; she sounds no false notes. To give details 
would spoil the sport. Suffice to say, that for some months, living 
among Walapai and Havasupai, Flora Gregg turned back the 
clock of American experience and (in large measure) became 
(almost) one with the primitives she so sympathetically watched 
and warded. 

The photographs, sixteen pages of them, add to the pleasures 
found in the text. 

The reviewer hopes that Mrs. Iliff will write at least one more 
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book. She has her early Oklahoman territorial days memories 
to draw on, and she has her days in the cool rain-washed Oregon 
valleys to relive. Which shall it be, Mrs. Iliff? Which one of 
these shall be the subject of your new book? 


FULMER Moop 
The University of Texas 


Two Shall Be Born. By Ralston Robinson Price, New York (Van- 
tage Press, Inc.), 1954. Pp. 66, with author’s biographical 
note. 


Ralston Robinson Price’s novelette has an unusual structure for 
a love story. Tommy Tomlin and Josephine Kelly, the hero and 
heroine of the brief tale of sixty-six pages, do not actually meet 
each other until page sixty-four. Orphaned as children, both 
grew up in the Southwest. Each learns as a child, of the other's 
misfortune, and each, for some strange reason, feels drawn to 
the other. The plot of the book consists of loose biographies of 
the boy and girl. Incidents gradually lead to the final meeting 
of the predestined pair in Tucson, Arizona. 

The setting of Two Shall Be Born has great charm. The feeling 
Price has for Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona is genuine, and 
his description of ranching people and life in this part of the 
Southwest of the 1880’s is authentic and tenderly nostalgic. One 
suspects the love story is less important in this book to the author 
than his own sentimental journey to the country of his child- 
hood and youth. 

IvAN BELKNAP 
The University of Texas 


Jacobo Sedelmayr, Missionary, Frontiersman, Explorer in Arizona 
and Sonora. From Original Manuscript Narratives, 1744-1751. 
Translated and annotated by Peter Masten Dunne. Tucson 
(Arizona Pioneers’ Historical Society. Distributed by Daw- 
son’s Book Shop, 550 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 17, 
California) , 1955. Pp. 82. Illustrations and map. $7.50. 


In Arizona, the History of a Frontier State, published by R. K. 
Wyllys as recently as 1950, the notice taken of Sedelmayr is brief 
in the extreme. This worthy and energetic missionary successor to 
Father Kino is now given his due in a handsome publication, 
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limited to 600 copies. The “Introduction” and the “Biographical 
Sketch” by the editor, well-known authority on the Jesuit mission 
system of the Spanish Southwest, provide a succinct statement of 
the missionary’s career and place his efforts (1736-1767) in a 
broad framework. The editor offers this considered opinion on 
the work of his priest: “After the North Italian Kino, who died in 
1711, Sedelmayr, the Bavarian, set up the finest record for ex- 
ploring the north country and perhaps inissionary efficiency.” 

None of the four documents, as presented here, has appeared 
in English. They make fascinating reading; the skill of the 
translator has given to the English renderings a charm all too 
often lacking from similar literary tasks. The Relacidn of 1746, the 
Trek to the Yumas of 1750, and the Letter to the Viceroy of 1751, 
are from Sedelmayr’s pen. A Derrotero of 1750 is by an uniden- 
tified individual, a military officer. Each narrative has been 
minutely examined, the necessary corrections of errors in the text 
made, and the relevant annotations offered. These notes evince a 
mastery of the matter studied and the area treated, and they 
incorporate a wealth of regional and local information. Father 
Dunne has a Christian regard for Sedelmayr, but a scholar’s 
concern for truth, and when the missionary errs in statements 
of geography, policy, and the like, the editor gently but firmly 
sets the record aright. 

The routes followed in Arizona by the missionary on his expe- 
ditions of 1744, 1749, and 1750 are traced on a map which also 
displays the location of tribes, sites of missions and of leading 
rancherias. This is another valuable feature of the volume. 

The presswork is excellent, although on page 70 the seventh 
line of type from the top has been misplaced. A few other slips 
in proofreading were noted. They do not detract from the worth 
of a genuine contribution to the history of the Sonora-Arizona 
areas. 


FULMER Moop 
The University of Texas 


Gustav Dresel’s Houston Journal: Adventures in North America 
and Texas, 1837-1841. By Max Freund, trans. Austin (The 
University of Texas Press), 1954. Pp. xxx+168. Notes and 
illustrations. $4.00. 


As the subtitle reveals, not all of Dresel’s Journal deals with 
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Dresel’s stay and experiences in Texas. From August, 1838, to 
November, 1840, Dresel was actually in Texas, and during most 
of this time he was in Houston. He saw and heard much while 
in Houston, and with his observations and experiences during 
this time this review deals, in the main. From aboard the ship- 
wrecked Ben Milam Dresel wrote to his father from near Velasco 
on July 24, 1838, and on August 5 he was on board the Sarah 
with Colonel Barnard E. Bee, then Secretary of War of the Re- 
public of Texas, bound for Houston. The sight of the battlefield 
of San Jacinto drew the following words from Dresel’s pen: “The 
good principle will always prevail in the end, and thus you, 
Napoleon of the West, will bow your neck under the scepter 
of freedom, or your St. Helena will soon be assigned to you by 
the rebels.” 

Of the fifteen hundred to two thousand people, mostly men, 
then living in Houston, Dresel wrote: “Crimes, the desire for 
adventure, unfortunate circumstances of all sorts, love of freedom, 
and the fair prospect of gain had formed this quaint gathering. 
It was everyone's wish to be somebody in the general company, 
and therefore everyone threw the veil of oblivion over past deeds. 
Everyone stood on his own merit.” 

In Houston Dresel became bookkeeper and salesman for the 
firm of George Fisher and Company. He became acquainted with 
Juan N. Seguin and Lorenzo de Zavala, Jr., and also with Fer- 
dinand J. Lindheimer, so well known from Lindheimeriana in 
Texan botany and for his founding and twenty-year editorship of 
the Neu Braunfelser Zeitung. 

A trip by wagon train from Montgomery County to Houston 
in November, 1839, gave Dresel the opportunity to reflect: “The 
outside of many things does not always reveal the inside condition. 
Whoever, therefore, is always accustomed to judge everything and 
everybody by the outside will often be deceived. That is how it 
is with the description of countries and how it is with America.” 
He thought that immigrants to America and to Texas should be 
warned about conditions and wrote: 


. I call it a crime to lure people from their home country to 
America by beautiful descriptions that omit the shady sides. But an 
equally great wrong is committed by those who warn in a one-sided 
fashion without acknowledging the advantages of the country and 
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who, instead of really giving them good advice, instill the most dis- 
concerting doubts into those who were firmly resolved on emigration. 


Other experiences of Dresel could be mentioned, other ac- 
quaintances could be listed, and other quotations could be made, 
but why deny you, dear reader, the opportunity of finding them 
yourself. It is hoped that this review will encourage the reading 
of Dresel’s Houston Journal, for I feel that the reader will be 
rewarded. 


L. BIEsELE 
The University of Texas 


Newton D. Baker and His Books. By Willis Thornton. Cieveland 
(Western Reserve University Press) , 1954. Pp. 85. 


Newton D. Baker, a lawyer and a prominent reform Democrat 
during the Progressive Era, became, successively, secretary to 
William Wilson (Grover Cleveland’s Postmaster-General) , City 
Solicitor and Mayor of Cleveland (Ohio), Secretary of War to 
Woodrow Wilson, a member of the Hague Court, and an intense 
supporter of Western Reserve University, to which, in 1952, fifteen 
years after his death, his children bequeathed his personal library 
of 3,000 volumes. Four hundred of these carry Baker’s marginal 
comments or extensive notations, and Mr. Thornton, a Cleveland 
journalist, has here made public for the first time a wide selection 
of these marginal notes. Together with Baker’s official papers in 
the Library of Congress and his personal letters these comments 
provide the historian with much original data on Baker’s mind 
and career. 

Those who have read George Mowry’s recent analysis of the 
California Progressives and their beliefs will find that Baker's 
comments only confirm what they would expect a Wilsonian Pro- 
gressive with pacifist leanings to have believed. Baker thought war 
an evil, whatever its purposes, and held that human nature was 
fundamentally good: ‘how alike men are—and how noble!” he 
wrote in the margin of one book. He exalted the individual and 
distrusted the “class” consciousness both of successful businessmen 
and successful labor leaders; as Secretary of War he had endured 
the criticism of both. In a note penned in his copy of Nevins’ 
Grover Cleveland Baker evoked the common norm of the indi- 
vidualist in comparing Cleveland with Henry Cabot Lodge: 
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“Character after all is the only thing that counts! ... Cleveland 
[had] common sense and character but few other advantages 
or gifts; Lodge [had] every advantage of birth, environment, 
education, and gifts many and brilliant; but literally without char- 
acter.” Baker, a self-designated Jeffersonian, a prominent defender, 
in the 1920's, of Woodrow Wilson’s League, had reason to despise 
Lodge and revere Wilson, whom he labels ‘imaginative, daring, 
impatient of precedent,” but also “a poor judge of men.” (But 
did not Wilson judge right—and with shrewd insight—in choosing 
a leading Progressive opponent of militarism to be his Secretary 
of War?) For a Progressive Democrat Baker’s view of Bryan 
is pungent: “His mind impressed me as wholly second-rate and 
to be saved from mediocrity by its limitless energy.’ But the 
subjectivity of these comments may disappoint the practical his- 
torian of the First World War, should he be seeking material 
for some revisionary assessment of its high politics. For him, how- 
ever, there remain Baker’s extended and important views on the 
British opposition to the St. Mihiel offensive (‘‘extraordinary’’) , 
on the American expedition to Russia (Wilson’s decision, over 
“my” protests), on the appointment of Pershing (“my personal 
selection’) , and on a few other matters of importance. Whatever 
the value of Mr. Thornton’s book, the moral for great public 
men is undoubtedly sound: “read with a pencil in your hand.” 

Mr. Thornton's prefatory remarks scarcely excite much interest 
(he is at his best when he lets Baker speak), but he concludes 
with a list of Baker’s books, wisely restricted to those which 
Baker marked up, and which, therefore, we can be sure he read. 
Students of Baker’s life ought to analyze this list, and Mr. Thorn- 
ton has rendered a distinct service in publishing it. (Captious 
query: do two items on p. 68, published years after Baker's 
death, represent an exercise in ghost-writing?) One can hope 
that soon a competent historian-biographer may render obsolete 
both Frederick Palmer’s lengthy account of Baker and the war 
(1931) and Mr. Thornton’s pleasant but fragmentary compilation 
of Baker’s incidental reflections with some full, concise study of 
this man, who on a number of counts is worthy of it. 


Otis A. PEASE 
The University of Texas 
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The Autobiography of Sam Houston. Edited by Donald Day and 
Harry Herbert Ullom. Norman (University of Oklahoma 
Press) , 1954. Pp. xviii+298. Illustrations. Index. $5.00. 


The editors of this Autobiography have selected and reproduced 
here certain speeches and writings of Sam Houston which in their 
opinion best recreate their subject. In many instances they have 
taken the liberty of changing the third person to the first person. 
It was not necessary, however, to make wholesale changes since 
Houston was always rather liberal in his use of the pronoun “I.” 

The editors relied heavily on the collected writings of Sam 
Houston for their materials. It should be noted, however, that 
many other sources were used as indicated in the footnotes and 
in a most impressive bibliography. Through finesse in the choice 
of materials quoted the complete panorama of the exciting life 
of Houston is paraded before the reader. It is all there: his early 
life; Tennessee Governor and his sordid marital affair; life among 
the Indians; Texas and San Jacinto; President Houston; Senator 
from Texas; aspirations for the Presidency of the United States; 
Governor of Texas. 

The book has many excellent qualities: beautiful format; inter- 
esting type; index; bibliography; some excellent editorial com- 
ments. The principal objection, however, which one might offer is 
that this so-called autobiography is not and could not be an auto- 
biography at all since Houston did not write one. In spite of the 
clever idea of making it sound like one the title is definitely mis- 
leading. 

Furthermore, it is entirely possible that the claims herein set 
forth concerning the greatness of Houston may be greatly exag- 
gerated. No one would deny perhaps that Houston had his great 
moments as at San Jacinto, and in his stand against secession. 
Neither will it be denied that much of his life was spent in the 
gutter and the editors themselves give ample proof of this in 
stories related as witness his receiving Count Saligny standing 
erect on a table in the middle of the room “stark naked” in order 
to show the Count the battle scars on his chest. Note also the 
story (p. xv) in regard to Houston’s visit to his red brothers in 
Arkansas. The editors point out that ‘‘when his fortunes per- 
mitted, he rode horseback, when he was broke, he walked. When 
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he rode, he made forty miles a day; when he walked, he made 
ten. The report was current that the course he took, and whether 
he rode or walked, could be traced out the next year by the half- 
blood babies that were spaced either forty or ten miles apart.” 

Houston lacked one of the fundamental characteristics of great- 
ness, the ability to differ with an individual about political affairs 
without resentment. Could a really great man harbor in his heart 
such venom and hatred, such revengeful spirit as did Houston to 
his death? Many, so very many, of his speeches, and letters chosen 
by the editors breathe a spirit of hate and are so often completely 
vituperative in nature. One of Houston’s pet hates was President 
Lamar. So great was this hate and so often expressed that the 
editors seemed to have succumbed somewhat to it as they seldom 
miss a chance to cast reflections upon him. Houston, in 1843, 
wrote about a certain Billy Jack, a Congressman, that “you know 
he wished to keep an eye on the President when the ‘purse’ was 
to be handled. This is all as it should be with Billy. You know he 
has a fondness for money—honest—aye honest—very honest, no 
doubt! But then he should allow other people to be as honest as 
he supposes himself to be.” The editors then note that “This 
same sort of thinker seldom has any doubt about turning over 
money to men like President Lamar.” Such insinuations about con- 
troversial things occur all too frequently and with no proof or 
evidence. The editors were perhaps overawed by the ranting of 
their autobiographee. 

This is a book which everyone will read with delight. Those 
who are admirers of Houston will read it avidly and with glee; 
those who are not his admirers will wish to read it a second time 
hoping to find some consolation in what they may have missed 
the first time. It is recommended as a definite contribution to 
Texana lovers. 


CLAUDE ELLIotTr 
Southwest Texas State College 


P. G. T. Beauregard: Napoleon In Gray. By T. Harry Williams. 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press) , 1954. Pp. 
xiii+ 345. Illustrations, maps, and bibliography. $4.75. 


Pierre Gustave Toutant Beauregard, embodying the aristocratic 
Creole tradition from which he emerged and nursing a Napoleonic 
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complex rooted in environment, instincts, and training, decided 
early in life to follow the profession of arms. His pre-Civil War 
career was like that of so many other junior officers in the Regular 
Army: monotonous tours of duty spent in strengthening the 
nation’s defenses, broken only by that short period of glory with 
Scott in Mexico. Early in 1861, Beauregard was appointed Super- 
intendent of West Point, a position which he held for only a few 
days before being removed. 

When secession came, Beauregard followed the course of his 
native state, Louisiana. He eventually became one of the eight 
full generals of the Confederacy and participated in every impor- 
tant phase of the war. Though he proved to be a capable combat 
commander, Beauregard possessed serious deficiencies as a gen- 
eral officer. His penchant for questioning the orders of his su- 
periors bordered dangerously near to insubordination, and though 
he frequently displayed sound strategic sense, his specific plans 
were almost always unworkable because of their incredible com- 
plexity, detail, and lack of realism. 

Though it was his role in the Civil War which assured Beaure- 
gard historical significance, his post-war career was by far the 
most interesting phase of his life. In the days following Appomat- 
tox, he toyed for awhile with the idea of securing a foreign com- 
mand, and even went so far as to send out feelers to Egypt, 
France, and several South American countries. After finally decid- 
ing to remain in Louisiana, he became a leader in the unique 
and abortive Unification Movement in that state, and unlike 
most of his fellow officers, he refused to live out the remainder of 
his days either in self-denying austerity or in glorification of the 
virtues of the Old South. With almost unbecoming facility, he 
adopted the industrial psychology of the New South and earned 
a comfortable fortune rehabilitating run-down railroads, aiding a 
Yankee engineer to build jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River, and acting as “front man” for the Louisiana Lottery, 
described by the author as “the largest gambling organization 
to exist in the United States before the twentieth century.” In 
spite of the demands of these activities, he somehow found time 
to engage in lengthy verbal vendettas with Joseph E. Johnston, 
Jefferson Davis, and William Preston Johnston, all of whose 
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post-war publications contained references to Beauregard which 
fell somewhat short of flattery. When he died in 1893, he was 
survived by several children and grandchildren, a tidy fortune, 
and one full general of the Confederacy, Edmund Kirby Smith, 
about to play his last role as chief mourner at the funerals of his 
erstwhile comrades-in-arms. 

Two biographies of Beauregard were in existence prior to this 
one, but neither was altogether satisfactory. Roman’s treatment 
was laudatory to the point of imbalance and Basso’s sketch, while 
possessing undeniable literary merit, overlooked much about the 
man that was pertinent. Such being the case, Professor Williams’ 
work is a desirable addition not only to the Southern Biography 
Series (of which it is a member volume) , but also to the swelling 
storehouse of Civil War lore. For the author has done more than 
produce a thorough and informative biography, based upon con- 
siderable research; he has also told his story in that delightful style 
which marks him, in the eyes of this reviewer, as one of the half- 
dozen most capable literary practitioners currently writing about 
the Civil War. 


Otis A. SINGLETARY 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


Epwarp Hake Puiuips, “The Texas Norther,” graduated 
from the University of Cincinnati and took advance degrees at 
Harvard University. His articles have been published in The 
Rice Institute Pamphlet and Agricultural History. Last spring at 
the Association’s annual meeting, he gave a paper on “The Texas 
Norther.” At present he is assistant professor of history at The 
Rice Institute. 


Davin M. Vieness, “Indian Raids on the Lower Rio Grande, 
1836-1837,” graduate of the University of Texas, has been teaching 
for the past several years at Schreiner Institute in Kerrville. In 
September he will join the history department staff at Texas 
Technological College in Lubbock. Vigness was a staff writer for 
the Handbook of Texas and holds membership in a number of 
learned societies. 


Opuia D. Situ, “A Trip to Texas in 1855,” a music teacher by 
profession and training, developed an interest in history when 
she married William E. Smith, now head of the history depart- 
ment and dean of the graduate school at Miami University in 
Oxford, Ohio. Her articles have appeared in numerous historical 
journals, and in 1952 she was awarded first prize by the National 
League of American Pen Women for her historical writing. 

W. “A Cargo of Camels in Galveston,” took 
the B.A. degree at the University of Minnesota and the M.A. 
degree at Columbia University. At present he is completing his 
doctoral work at The Rice Institute with the dissertation topic, 
“Galveston and the Gulf Coast in the 1850's.” 


C. NorMAN GuicE, ‘“Texas in 1804,” a member of the depart- 
ment of history at Wayne University in Detroit, took degrees in 
history at Duke University and the University of California in 
Berkeley. During 1941-1942 he held the W. M. Mills Traveling 
Fellowship in International Affairs (from the University of Cali- 
fornia) and spent time in Mexico working in the archives. 
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Hosart Huson, “Inaugural Address of the South Texas His- 
torical Association,” is a well known attorney and publisher in 
Refugio. He has written a number of books on Refugio and South 
Texas and is active in a number of historical organizations. During 
the past spring he was made a Knight of San Jacinto of the Sons 
of the Republic of Texas. 


Ray A. WALTER, ‘“‘Checklist of Known Publications of Lime- 
stone County,” is a graduate of Baylor University. His particular 
interest for a number of years has been Limestone County, and 
he has collected considerable material on the area. 


T. R. Havins, “Two Menefee-Sylvester Letters,” is presently 
professor of history at Howard Payne College in Brownwood. 
He served with the Historical Division of the United States Air 
Force during the Second World War and has written articles for 
several historical journals including the West Texas Historica] 
Association Year Book and the Quarterly. 
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Southwestern Life Reaches Out 
To the Growing Southwest | 


During its 52-year history Southwestern Life 
Insurance Company has come to occupy a unique 
position in the territory it serves. Because Texans 
continuously have had confidence in the company, 
it now provides financial protection of more than 
$1,200,000,000 for more than 300,000 policyowners 
and their dependents. Likewise, its assets now ex- 
ceed $322,000,000. 


As the company has grown in size, so has it 
grown in service. For many years Southwestern 
Life has disbursed to its policyowners and their 
beneficiaries more than 10% of the total insurance 
benefits paid to the people of Texas by all of the 
companies doing business in the state. 


For years Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
has been the largest life company in the nation 
operating only in its home state. 


Now, to extend its services to neighboring states, 
to continue to grow with the expanding Southwest, 
and to become truly the “Southwestern” life in- 
surance company, Southwestern Life has been 
granted licenses to solicit business in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 
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Che Cevas News 


A Miscellany of Texas History in Newspaper Style 


RALPH W. STEEN, Editor 


This unusual book—not a history of Texas, but a mis- 
cellany of interesting material written in newspaper style— 
includes news stories of the events and the people who made 
Texas history. Written as if the reporter were on the spot, 
the stories are dramatic and colorful, with more interesting 
sidelights on Texas than have ever before been collected in 
one volume. Reproductions of old advertising, numerous 
illustrations, and early Texas verse—all taken from old 
books—add an authentic touch to each isue of The Texas 
News. 


The Texas News contains stories of explorers and fortune 
hunters, pioneers and missionaries, marriages and funerals, 
politics and revolutions, railroads and highways, cattle 
drives and cotton fields, Indians and oil wells. Many inci- 
dents and interesting headlines in the history of Texas 
from the first visits of white men to modern times are 
recaptured. 


Written for reading pleasure, The Texas News gives an 
insight into the many facets of life in Texas that cannot be 
covered in the usual state history. Reserve your copy today 
at your favorite bookstore. Publication date: September 1. 


Cloth 208 pages 834 x 1114” $5.00 


THE STECK COMPANY « Publishers ¢ Austin, Texas 
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“The Naylor Company is well and favorably known as one of the most 
progressive and successful regional book publishing houses in America” 


FROM THE BLAZING INFERNO OF THE 
ALAMO...STRAIGHT TO YOUR BOOKSHELF 


Other Naylor Selections 
LONGFELLOW STORY 
By A. E. Cornetti 


Longfellow’s most significant 
narrative poems written in 
prose to expose the hearts of 
the stories faithfully and 
without distortion. Basic 
reading for school, pleasur- 
able reading for anyone. $3.00 


ALONG THE 
By Edwin R. Bogusch 


A panorama of pioneer life 
in which action, humor, ro- 
mance and heroism are skill- 
fully blended. A backward 
glance to the frontier life of 
the Texas Hill Country. $3.50 


STORIES OF THE TEXAS 
RANGERS 
By B. Roberts Lackey 


The exploits of the frontier 
lawmen, movingly portrayed. 
The career of Capt. Dan W. 
Roberts of the Texas 

ers makes thrilling Ameri- 


NIGHT FISHING IN 
TEXAS 
By John W. Honea 


booming sport of night 
dehing finds its chronicler in 
this lavishly illustrated vol- 
ume. The lure of fresh and 
salt water fish—and the way 
to best go about finding them 
at the end of your line. $3.25 


THE FIRST 100 YEARS 
IN COOKE COUNTY 

By A. Morton Smith 
Cooke County, first crossed 
by Coronado in his search for 


the Seven Cities of Cibola, its 
permanent colonization begun 


By V. F. TAYLOR 


Here, in a vastly readable 
form, is the complete story 
of the man_ whose life 
reached such a high plane 
of courage and heroism that 
he is able, so many years 
after his death at the Alamo, 
to stir a nation as he did in 
life. David Crockett—fron- 
tiersman, Indian fighter, state 
legislator and U. S. Con- 
gressman, dreamer of em- 
pires and martyr to the cause 
of freedom—first in the 
hearts of his compatriots, the 
last to fall at the Alamo. 
Faithfully reborn in prose by 
the pen of a young Texas- 
born lawyer and historian, 


the Crockett legend is as heroically thrilling, as rich and rewarding a 
slice of basic Americana as can be found between covers. A legend 
in print, modestly priced at $2.00. 


in 1848, unfolds its history in 
this engrossing volume of 
pioneering, ranching, farm- 
ing, and oil production, each 
dominating an era of the 
richly historical country cen- 
around Gainesville. 


OLD PRO AND FOUR 
OTHER STORIES 


By Jim A. McMullen 
A richly cohesive collection of 


five memorable stories about 
five memorable dogs—and the 


men who hunt over them—en- 
gagingly written by an out- 
standing sports writer 
Texas. $2.50 


TALK LIKE A COWBOY 
By Elizabeth Feagles 


A dictionary of authentic 
Western lingo for the young- 
er cowpoke—and a delight in 
remembrance for the initiate. 
The cowboy’s day and his 
own comments upon it are 
here set down in an easy- 
flowing narrative style. $2.00 


At Bookstores 
Everywhere 


Your Complete 
Catalogue from 


THE NAYLOR CO. 
918 N. St. Mary's St. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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TEXANA 


BOUGHT 
SOLD 
PUBLISHED 


W. M. MORRISON 
2330 W. Holcombe 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Ph. MO 9455 — MI 9-3738 
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Quality You Can Trust 


N farms or highways 
...in planes and in- 
dustrial plants... or far out at 
sea... Wherever quality petroleum products 
are used, the Flying Red Horse has become 
an emblem of confidence. This well-known 
trademark is synonymous with consistent 
product improvement and quality you can 
trust. Naturally, Magnolia men and women 
are more than a little proud of the confidence 
you share in products identified by the Flying 
Red Horse emblem. 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 


‘A SOCONY MOBIL COMPANY) 


PIONEER PRODUCER. REFINER 
AND MARKETER OF TOP-QUALITY 
PETROLEOM PROOVUCTS 
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Announcing for 1 


Masonry in Texas 


Background, History, and Influence 
to 1846 


by 


James D. Carter 


Prepublication price to Sept. 1, 1955, $5.50 
After Sept. 1, 1955, $7.00 


Address all orders to 
Harvey Byrb 
Grand Secretary 
Grand Lodge of Texas, AFXAM 
Grand Lodge Temple 


Waco, Texas 
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Samuel Maverick, Texan: 1803-1870 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS, 
JOURNALS AND MEMOIRS 


Edited by RENA MAVERICK GREEN 


“As a depiction of the ways of life in old-time Texas and 
as a revelation of humanity, the book is worthy to be 
laced alongside Noah Smithwick’s recollections and 
homas Jefferson Green’s journal of the Mier Expedition. 
It is reality itself. Mrs. Green has amalgamated a variety of 
materials with skill, wisdom and knowledge.”—J. FRANK 
DOBIE. 


“In the whole field of Texana I know of nothing that 
surpasses it. It is a genuine contribution to Texana and 
should serve as a model for those who attempt similar 
compilations.”—PROFESSOR HERBERT GAMBRELL. 


“The book is as fine a piece of Americana as we have seen 
in a long time.,-ARMAND W. REEDER, ST. LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH. 


“There are priceless passages that capture in a few phrases 
the flavor of frontier life as whole novels often fail to do. 
The work is a delightful reading experience.”—HAROLD 
MONROE, FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM. 


“A book of permanent importance, it will take its place as 
one of the most important sources for the history of the 
Republic and the early State of Texas. It contains the most 
complete collection of firsthand material ever assembled 
on the origin of the word ‘maverick,’ with a small ‘m.’ 
It is capably edited in scholarly style."—GERALD ASH- 
FORD, SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS. 


“The book is a thoroughly charming and thoroughly doc- 
umented account of early Texas life.”"—BETTY SCHEIBL, 
SAN ANTONIO LIGHT. 


ORDER FROM 
RENA MAVERICK GREEN 
616 Maverick Building 
San Antonio, Texas 


PRICE $6.00 
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THE SPANISH ARCHIVES OF THE 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE OF TEXAS 


by Vircinia H. TayLor 
former translator, Spanish Archives, 
The General Land Office 


CONTENTS: 
I. Origin of Spanish and Mexican Land Titles in 
Texas 


II. Land Grants Made by Spain in Texas 
III. The Colonization of Texas by Mexico 
IV. The Texas Vara 


V. Spanish and Mexican Grants between the 
Nueces River and the Rio Grande 


VI. Spanish and Mexican Land Grants in Chihuahua 
VII. The Republic and State of Texas 


VIII. The Special Disposition of Titled Lands be- 
tween the Nueces River and the Rio Grande 


LIMITED EDITION of only 300 copies 


Priced at $20.00 


Order directly from: 


Vircinia H. Taytor 
1907 Cliff Street 
Austin, Texas 
The edition will also include illustrations and an index 
of original grantees. 
To be published about August 15. Orders will be filled in 
the order received. 


An indispensable work for the general student of Texas 
history and for the history of Texas land titles. 
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Local History that is different— 
Splendid Texana and genuine Americana 
Bedias is the gem of northeastern Grimes County, Texas 


Wallace Davis 
Cloth Order from— 
Limited Edition BEDIAS CIVIC CLUB 


Price $3.75 BEDIAS, TEXAS 
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It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 
experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you'll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 


Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET ¢ AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Telephone 2-1163 
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The following publications of 


The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1798-1886: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1987. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post 
City, Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Onder Nou $30 
The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 

Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 

W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 

Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 

Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 

R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 

Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 

Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I. J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 

M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 

Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 

E. L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 

J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 

David Donoghue Harriet Smither 

Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 

George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 

L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 

Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 

Herbert Gambrell E. W. Winkler 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 

Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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